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HE LA FOLLETTES have left the Republican Party. 
This news from Wisconsin must come to many of that 

party as a shock indeed. Ever since the senior Robert La 
Follette entered public life there has always been at least one 
of that family “boring from within,” despite the fact that 
for years before his death the first Senator of the name was 
anathema to the Republican conservatives. Now his sons 
rightly feel that the time has come for a new party; that the 
Republican Party is utterly hopeless, without possibility of 
liberal leadership. As for the present Democratic adminis- 
tration in Wisconsin, that too is beyond defense. It has 
nothing to differentiate it from the reactionary Republicans. 
Under the circumstances the founding of the Wisconsin Pro- 
eressive Party was absolutely dictated. It gives the only 
hope that Senator La Follette can be reelected next fall. It 
will support President Roosevelt, it is announced, in all his 
dvanced measures, and if he falters and fails to put his 
Administration above big business, the Wisconsin Progres- 
ve Party can surely be counted on to bring pressure to bear 
for clear-cut and radical reforms. “No one can deny,” Sen- 
stor La Follette said in his address to the meeting at Fond 
du Lac on May 19 which took this historic step of cutting 





loose from the Republicans, “ 
of the present Administration had their origin in years of 


that the principal achievements 


effort by progressives of both parties.” True, and progres- 
sives in both parties ought to rally around the new banner 
at once. There is now plenty of evidence that we are wit- 
nessing the development of a third national party. The only 
question is how fast it will grow and how soon the Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota and the new groups in other 
States can come together for joint action on a sound and 
far-reaching platform. 


ONGRESS, it now seems certain, will recess within a 
few weeks without having enacted a single piece of 
labor legislation calculated to improve the status of the wage- 
earner under the New Deal. Senator Wagner's Labor Dis- 
putes Act, even in its innocuous revised form, still lies slum- 
bering in the Senate Labor Committee. Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance remains the vision of a small number of 
idealists. Federal old-age pensions and workmen's compen- 
sation are still ends to be achieved in the distant future. 
True, it has been intimated that the President will shortly 
transmit to Congress a message in which he will elaborate a 
broad scheme of labor reforms. But he will not ask for im- 
mediate action; he will merely recommend that Congress 
think over all the contemplated measures and be ready to 
consider them at the session beginning January, 1935. On 
paper, of course, labor has made substantial gains as a result 
of the enactment, since last summer, of more than 400 codes. 
But the labor provisions of the codes must remain largely 
unenforceable for the want both of a powerful trade-union 
movement and of a will to enforce on the part of the Admin- 
istration. Even if the codes could be enforced, they would 
merely put a bottom under wage rates and a limit to the 
work week. They would do little to protect the wage-earner 
against the impact of the business cycle, the threat of eco- 
nomic old age, the hazards of the job to life and limb. The 
Administration, nevertheless, has seemingly staked everything 
on the hope that the codes will bring back good times to the 
factory and the mill, the mine and the store. As a result, 
after a year of the New Deal, our labor legislation is still 
primitive in character in comparison with countries like 
Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Australia, and others, de- 
spite the fact that none of them has been blessed with a 
Recovery Act. 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE we print an article 

by Karl Lore discussing the militant spirit among 
workers in the steel industry, that bristling barricade which 
the profit-makers have so triumphantly defended against the 
hopes and aspirations of the American labor movement. Mr. 
Lore, without editorializing in the least, simply declares that 
low wages and long hours have driven the rank and file of 
the workers to defy the union bureaucracy and the union 
weakness and indifference which have so long delayed a real 
organization of the industry. Surging forward far ahead of 
their leaders, the members of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers at its recent annual conven- 
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tion took the meeting into their own hands and voted that 
an ultimatum be presented to the industry at once which, if 
not met by June 15, would in all probability result in the 
calling of a general strike. All this is wholly admirable and 
commands the sympathetic attention of every worker in the 
country and of every person who, outside of a labor union 
himself, yet believes that only by its own firm strength and 
pertinacity may labor free itself from the bondage which the 
masters of industry have forced upon it. Yet there is an- 
other side of the story, and the hopeful militants in the steel 
unions must not fail to consider it. 


i ites NEWS SERVICE published monthly by the 

Labor Research Association points out in its issue for 
May that while the steel production rate rose from 48 per 
cent of capacity in March to 54 per cent in April and to 60 
per cent during the second week in May, the current steel 
consumption rate is now about 50 per cent of capacity. A 
marked drop in production is indicated for June, and it is 
obvious that the rate will have fallen sharply by the end of 
the year. ‘The spring output of motor cars has reached its 
peak. ‘This is the first fact that the Amalgamated must re- 
member. ‘The second is that its roster of 30,000 dues-paying 
members represents less than one-tenth of the 350,000 to 
$00,000 workers employed in the industry. The third point 
can be illustrated by a quotation from T'he Nation. 

In the face of misrepresentation, injustice, intimidation, 
violence, and deliberate provocation to disorder, the men 
have for almost three months carried on an unsuccessful 
strike in a spirit of extraordinary self-restraint, patience, 
and regard for the law so wantonly violated by its sworn 
guardians. Yet despite the solidarity among workers of a 
dozen different nationalities and languages, the strike is 
gradually crumbling under the steady blows of a relentless 


industrial autocracy. 


‘These words appeared in the issue of December 20, 1919, 
and the strike referred to was of course the steel strike which 
had commenced in September of that year. The “relentless 
industrial autocracy,” tightly interlocked with the great 
financial interests of the country from the house of Morgan 
down, is as fully determined to protect its dividends as it was 
fourteen years ago. Wages paid per ton of steel produced in 
March are declared, by the research association mentioned 
above, to be the lowest in the history of the industry, except 
during the middle months of 1933. A recent study of fifty 
families of steel workers in Duquesne, Pennsylvania, disclosed 
that the total gross income for the families in 1933 was 
$18.853, which averages about $7.25 per family per week. 
Out of this total some $1,500 was deducted for insurance 
and for food boxes distributed as a sort of relief by the com- 
pany. And at the end of the year the workers’ debts, for 
yroceries, rent, taxes, and the like, amounted to $46,255. In 
other words, the steel workers have every right to demand 
hicher wages, shorter hours, union recognition, better work- 
ine conditions. If they have the strength to force these de 
mands now, more power to them! But strength—the 
streneth of united thousands of determined workers—ts 


needed as it was never needed before. 


FTER apparently much wabbling, as reflected in the 
contradictory Washington dispatches, the President 
seems to have capitulated completely to the silver bloc. He 


is now ready to accept a bill which has indeed some “per- 
missive” clauses, but which in its crucial provision will be 
mandatory. Congress will “authorize and direct” the Presi- 
dent to build up a silver monetary reserve of 25 per cent in 
relation to 75 per cent gold. Thus the policy of acquiring 
a huge amount of silver is made mandatory by Congress, and 
virtually all that is left to the President’s discretion is the 
time. As we pointed out in our issue of May 16 in com- 
menting upon this plan, there is no way in which the silver 
so acquired can serve as a substitute for an equal amount of 
gold reserve. The bill will simply compel the government 
to buy $25 worth of silver (carried at $1.29 an ounce) for 
every $75 worth of gold it already holds. At present this 
would mean the compulsory purchase of at least 1,300,000,- 
QOO ounces of silver, at a cost of at least $600,000,000 and 
more probably around $900,000,000. The government will 
be obliged, in other words, to spend an amount greater than 
the entire annual pre-war federal expenditures to acquire 
a metal for which it has not the slightest need. And the 
result, apart from this, will merely be to throw our monetary 
system into further chaos. 


HAT HAS BECOME of the Administration’s prom 

ise to take up with the Cuban authorities the revision 
of the Permanent Treaty? President Roosevelt uttered it 
last November, and Secretary Hull reafirmed it in Decem- 
ber before the delegates of twenty-one American nations at 
Montevideo. Yet Congress is to adjourn shortly and the 
consent of the Senate is required for treaty-making. Of the 
wisdom of annulling the Platt Amendment there can no 
longer be any doubt. It has failed lamentably to benefit 
the Cuban people, and while it has served a few of our capi- 
talists, it has proved detrimental to the interests of Americans 
in general. As investors in Cuba, under its fancied protec- 
tion, they have lost their savings; as manufacturers or 
farmers or workers in export industries they have seen ou: 
once rich Cuban market vanish. But apart from these long- 
distance considerations, prompt action in regard to Cuba is 
imperative. As a result of the arbitrary policy of Sumner 
Welles, anti-American feeling in Cuba has mounted rapidly, 
despite the Administration’s good intentions and the benefits 
that should accrue to Cuba from the Jones-Costigan Act. 
The great ovation accorded Ramon Grau San Martin after 
his four months’ absence from his country emphasizes the fact 
which, however unpalatable, our State Department cannot 
ignore, that he has increased enormously in popularity be- 
cause of its unrelenting discrimination against him. Had it 
recognized him, his brief interim presidential term would by 
now have expired. Instead, he appears almost certain to be 
the overwhelming choice of the Cuban people for a full term. 
Meanwhile Cuba’s stability hangs perilously in the balance, 
and the tension and bitterness there impede the necessaril) 
joint effort at economic reconstruction and the delicate task 
of discharging our political commitments. Prompt steps look- 
ing toward cancelation of the Platt Amendment would go 
far to undo our blundering of the past year. 


EARLY FORTY MILLION DOLLARS has at last 
been allocated to the City of New York by the Federal 
Relief Administration for public works, as a result of the 
budget-balancing operations conducted by Mayor LaGuardia 
and his staff since January 1. By means of a certain amount 
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of administrative reorganization, a certain number of salary 
reductions, furloughs without pay for city employees, and a 
number of additional taxes on business, the city budget has 
nominally been balanced. We say nominally, because not 
only has the balance been effected at the expense of a large 
group of fairly low-salaried workers, but the New York 
relief problem, increasing instead of decreasing with the ad- 
vance of the summer months, has reached a point where it 
may well cause the city administration the gravest concern. 
William Hodson, Commissioner of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, announced on May 16 that lack of funds to care 
for them would necessitate dropping 10,000 persons now on 
relief rolls in the city. There are at present 155,000 on 
home relief in New York. Of the 30,000 CWA workers 
passed on to the city at the close of the Civil Works program 
in April, from 8,000 to 10,000 have been reemployed. The 
$37,500,000 just granted by the federal Public Works Ad- 
ministration will provide jobs for an additional 7,500 men, 
but this will by no means meet the needs of the city’s indigent 
and helpless unemployed. Mayor LaGuardia has the cruel 
necessity of facing and solving this problem during the next 
four months, for if families without work can somehow man- 
age to exist in warm weather, when winter comes they be- 
come an imperative and immediate charge on the community. 


WO MORE European countries have gone fascist. 
Through a quiet coup on May 16 the Republic of Lat- 
via passed from the rule of a parliament dominated by Social 
Democrats into that of a dictatorship controlled by wealthy 
landowners cooperating with fascist organizations. The ofh- 
cial reasons given for the seizure of power and the manner 
in which it was carried out follow the Hitler formula, which 
grows more efficient with use. The government, it seems, 
discovered plans for a Socialist uprising; observing growing 
discontent it declared martial law for the safety of the people, 
or as one communique put it, “to forestall unrest.”” To ren- 
der the people even more safe newspapers were put under a 
censorship and alcoholic beverages prohibited for two days. 
Government buildings, including the parliament building, 
were occupied by troops. Socialist headquarters were sur- 
rounded and the red flag was removed ; several Socialist lead- 
ers were arrested, including Dr. Paul Kalnin, Speaker of 
Parliament; and the dullest boy in the class will now tell us 
what were alleged to have been found stacked in Dr. Kalnin’s 
villa. 


HREE DAYS LATER, without disorder of any sort, 

the Bulgarian army established a dictatorship in that 
country, announced a program of reorganization, and named 
a Cabinet of seven ministers, all with the consent, if not 
with the connivance, of King Boris. A satirical note is con- 
tributed by the declaration that there will be no more muni- 
cipal elections since they have been a “source of embarrass- 
ment to the government recently because of the huge Com- 
munist vote.” This is described as the “general collapse of 
the democratic regime.” Johannes Steel, in The Nation of 
March 21, described the Nazi dreams of a self-contained em- 
pire stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic: “Nazi propa- 
vandists are working day and night in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. . .. The Nazis hope, and not without reason, that 
this propaganda, in conjunction with the ever-increasing out- 
side pressure, will eventually lead, if not to actual coordina- 


——— 


tion, at least to a coordination of aims.’’ These same propa- 
gandists are extending their operations to the troubled Bal- 
kans. The most disheartening note in both episodes is that 
apparently no resistance was offered to the fascist seizures. 


ALARIES UNPAID, credit exhausted after much bor- 
rowing, insufficient food, and lack of clothing—these 
reports have come from various groups and millions of indi- 
viduals of late. But the latest group whose misery has been 
forcibly called to the attention of press and public is not 
unemployed, nor driven to the wall by long months of chaotic 
economic conditions at home. These unfortunates are em- 
ployees of the United States government in the consular and 
diplomatic services who have been reduced to starvation and 
want because their pay from the United States has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent during the last few months 
by our government’s experimentation with its currency. The 
Consul General in Switzerland has notified the State De- 
partment that banks will not lend another cent to these 
employees, who cannot adequately feed their children or buy 
them shoes with which to go to school. Our Ambassador in 
Paris, Jesse 1. Straus, has sent a blunt and outspoken cable- 
gram demanding immediate action by the government. He 
speaks of the “great suffering” in his own embassy, and de- 
mands the “immediate cutting of red tape” so that these offi- 
cials shall not actually starve under the American flag. Not 
only has the drop in the exchange worth of the American 
dollar affected them; they have also had their salaries cut 
under the economy bills. The McReynolds bill for the 
equalization of pay of members of the consular and diplo- 
matic services on the basis of the dollar’s exchange value has 
been passed by both houses of Congress, but has been hung 
up in conference. What are foreigners to think of a govern- 
ment which cares so little for the well-being of faithful and 
devoted public servants? 


HILE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in signing the 

anti-crime bills which have just been rushed through 
Congress, was calling for a nation-wide war on crime, Cali- 
fornia was giving a convincing demonstration of what can 
be done under existing laws when there is a real disposition 
to enforce them. Less than a week after William F. Gettle 
was kidnapped from his Beverly Hills home and only slightly 
more than twenty-four hours after he had been rescued, the 
three men charged with the crime were ready to begin serv- 
ing the life sentences imposed upon them. Some of the new 
federal crime bills—particularly that making it possible to 
use federal officers in the pursuit of kidnappers—may prove 
to be wise pieces of legislation, but there is nothing wise 
about the familiar state of mind which leads Americans into 
a hysterical fit of lawmaking whenever they are shocked by a 
spectacular crime. It seems hardly worth while to insist 
again that what we need most is adequate enforcement of the 
laws we already have, but the outcome of the Gettle case is 
an admirable illustration of the fact that inadequate laws are 
not responsible for the prevalence of crime. If all criminals 
were apprehended as swiftly, and punished as expeditiously, 
we should have little need of new laws against anything. We 
should also remove the only argument which anyone can 
possibly urge in defense of lynching. Even Governor Rolfe 
must recognize that the lesson just given in the courts of his 
State is more salutary than the lesson taught by any mob. 
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Bombs Bursting in Air 


R. DARROW’S bomb, bursting in the overcharged 
air of Washington, has precipitated one of the 
finest—and most important—political rows of the 

present Administration. If the technique of controversy 
seems a little juvenile—the I-am-not-you-are-so style of ora- 
tory being chiefly employed—that fact must not be allowed 
to distract our attention from the central issue at stake. 

It is certain that Mr. Darrow and his committee have 
not presented an exhaustive, dispassionate analysis of the 
NRA. It is almost equally certain that they were not ex- 
pected to do so and that they cannot be fairly attacked for 
their failure to examine and appraise the several hundred 
existing codes. If President Roosevelt had wanted a job of 
this sort done he would not have asked Mr. Darrow to do it. 
He would instead have turned to some such body as the 
Brookings Institution, which for many months has been con- 
ducting a survey of the workings of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration in all its intricacies. Or he would have asked the 
Federal ‘T'rade Commission to report on the operations of the 
major codes as they relate to the independent or small busi- 
ness man in the same detail in which it lately examined 
the steel code. Or he might have asked the Research and 
Planning Division of the NRA itself—under the able direc- 
tion of Leon Henderson—to tackle such a job. But he did 
none of these things. He invited Mr. Darrow and a com- 
mittee of a few other unofficial citizens to investigate com- 
plaints by small enterprises that they have been subjected to 
undue hardships by the operation of the codes. It was the 
announced intention that the recommendations of the board 
would be used for the guidance of the Administrator in the 
modification of code policies. 

This was the intention. But what has been the result? 
The Darrow board based its conclusions on material assem- 
bled rather hastily, in the course of a few hearings at which 
complaints were received and afterward sifted and consid- 
ered. ‘The report is a compound of findings, recommenda- 
tions, and general opinions. It has been repudiated with 
explosive violence by the NRA in all its interested branches, 
and one may therefore assert—as many public men and 
newspapers are asserting—that it has failed of its purpose. 
With this contention we flatly disagree. “The report may be 
inadequate in its handling of facts, but it represents the rea- 
soned opinion of intelligent men against whom can be leveled 
no charge of political partisanship or social bias. It should 
be examined on the merits of its views. Even John F. Sin- 
clair, who resigned his membership rather than be associated 





with a statement which he considered ill-considered and 
hasty. has announced his belief that from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the complaints heard are of basic importance and would 
justify the appointment of a permanent quasi-judicial board 
to examine the effects of the major codes. 

We do not ask a detached scrutiny of the report by 
General Johnson. He is a dogmatic man, the tempera- 
mental opposite of Clarence Darrow; and he has his reputa- 
tion and his work to defend. Nor do we ask it of Donald 
Richberg, who is a lawyer and, in this case, the counsel for 
the defense. But we do ask it of the President. Mr. Roose- 


velt is pledged to a position of dispassionate judgment, of 
devotion to the single end of industrial and social recovery, 
and, by his own assertion, to a policy of free experimentation. 
To try, to evaluate, to reconsider, and then if necessary to do 
something different—this is Mr. Roosevelt’s obligation. He 
should approach Mr. Darrow’s report with no defensive 
attitude. It is not enough to meet attack with counter-at- 
tack, to prove that certain facts are incorrect or that a par- 
ticular criticism is unfounded, to characterize general opinion 
as “prejudiced” and “ignorant” and “intemperate.” The 
task of rebuttal may be left to the fiery General and his deft 
counsel. Let Mr. Roosevelt go rather to the heart of the 
matter in debate. What lies back of the complaints, the 
charges, the angry retorts? Is it or is it not true that the 
tendency of business under the most important codes is to- 
ward a greater and greater degree of monopoly control? Is 
it or is it not true that industrial cartels are in process of 
formation, controlled by boards representing the dominant 
units in each industry, with government representatives sit- 
ting in, if at all, as non-voting observers, outsiders without 
authority and, indeed, without even the technical knowledge 
and ability to exercise authority if they had it? Is it, in 
fact, true or is it not true that “monopoly sustained by gov 
ernment” is “clearly the trend in the National Recover; 
Administration” ? 


On another page of this issue we publish a document 


which more positively presents many of the very issues which 
the Darrow report has brought into the open. Submitted to 
the President by a group of liberals who were disturbed by 
an apparent shift in Adminstrative policy away from the 
principles that had been proclaimed, this statement urges Mr. 
Roosevelt to resist all contrary pressures and to move stead- 
ily toward greater social control and more resolute limita- 
tion of the power of big business. Mr. Darrow demands the 
same thing. In his supplementary report he urges that “only 
by the fullest use of productive capacity for the raising of 
standards of living of individuals in the community can a 
steady balance be achieved in an age of abundance.” ‘To this 
end he demands a planned economy based upon “socialized 
ownership and control, since only by collective ownership can 
the inevitable conflict of separately owned units for the mar- 
ket be eliminated in favor of planned production.” With 
this conclusion we agree. The majority of Mr. Darrow’s 
board apparently does not, since the supplementary report 
was signed only by the chairman and his friend, William O. 
Thompson. But it is this conclusion, rather than the more 
detailed recommendations contained in the main report, that 
we commend to the thoughtful attention of President Roose 
velt. Does he really believe, after a year of trial, that either 
full recovery or any generous measure of industrial democ 
racy can be expected to emerge from codes administered )\ 
business boards and from a Recovery Administration run 
chiefly by business representatives? If he does, it may be 
that the Darrow report will prove the agency to inject into 
his mind that germ of skepticism so necessary to serious 
political thought; it will then have justified its existence no 
matter how many political explosions may follow in its wake. 
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The Munitions Message 


, | \HE President’s message to Congress on the munitions 
question deserves high praise. It is a great advance 
to have an American President going on record as 

declaring that “the private and uncontrolled manufacture 

of arms and munitions and the traffic therein has become a 

serious source of international discord and strife.” It is 

stimulating, also, to have him indorse heartily the Senate’s 
appointment of the Nye committee to investigate every angle 
of this foul business within our country, and assure the 

Senate that he will order the executive departments to “‘co- 

operate with the committee to the fullest extent.” The 

President, in addition, urged the Senate to ratify promptly 

the Convention for the Supervision of the International Trade 

in Arms, Ammunition, and Implements of War signed at 

Geneva June 17, 1925, and long hanging fire in the Foreign 

Relations Committee. Ratification, the President rightly 

says, “would be a concrete indication of the willingness of 

the American people to make their contribution toward the 
suppression of abuses which may have disastrous results for 
the entire world if they are permitted to continue unchecked.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt is not satisfied with that; he wants, 
with the reassembling of the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva on May 29, a new treaty drawn, “much more far- 
reaching” than that of 1925. “The people of many coun- 
tries,” he correctly declares, “are being taxed to the point of 
poverty and starvation in order to enable governments to 
engage in a mad race in armament, which, if continued, may 
well result in war’; and he attributes this danger in no 
small measure to the “uncontrolled activities of the manu- 
facturers and merchants of engines of destruction.” We 
admit that the President is somewhat inconsistent ; that he is 
open to the charge of being on both sides of the fence. He 
has allotted some $238,000,000 of PWA funds for the con- 
struction of thirty-one naval vessels, and he has signed the 
Vinson bill which gives him the power to initiate a naval 
building program to cost the country one billion dollars. 
That is not the way to lead in disarmament, nor to convince 
the rest of the world of the sincerity of our disarmament 
intentions. It is the way to strengthen the most dangerous 
lobby in Washington, which is maintained by the army, the 
navy, the munitions manufacturers, and the shipbuilders. 
The $238,000,000 will go directly into the pockets of those 
same shipbuilders who sent William B. Shearer, that admit- 
ted lobbyist and alleged naval expert, to Geneva for the ex- 
press purpose of endeavoring to destroy the Disarmament 
Conference and thwart the policy of his government. 

But the President has precedent in urging the Congress 
to ratify the Armaments Convention of 1925, just as he has 
diplomatic precedent for joining Great Britain and the 
League in putting an end to the senseless Chaco war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. At least we have ourselves acted 
inder the joint resolution of Congress of January 31, 1922, 
forbidding our citizens, in March, 1929, to supply arms to 
the rebels in Mexico; and under the treaty of April 30, 1930, 
with twenty Latin American Republics we laid an embargo 
avainst the rebels in Brazil. Secretary Stimson, referring to 
the latter treaty, declared that “between its signatories it 
rendered compulsory the policy of protecting our Latin 
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American sister republics against the traffic in arms and war 
material carried on by our nationals... .” It is true it was 
an anti-revolution policy which led to this treaty, but it is 
surely but a short step from that to a policy applicable to 
such a situation as the Chaco war, especially as this would 
not involve the dangerous action of taking sides. In the 
larger field, both Presidents Coolidge and Hoover have 
urged the ratification of the Geneva Convention of 1925. 
More than that, Mr. Burton of Ohio introduced on Decem- 
ber 5, 1927, a bill proposing an embargo in war time on all 
war materials, which was favorably reported by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee but never passed. 

The President will be lucky if he can compel his own 
subordinates to take his point of view both on international 
control of armaments and on the embargo proposals. For the 
Burton bill was successfully sabotaged in 1928 by the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, their military and 
naval aides, a representative of the Chemical Foundation 
(summoned by the Speaker of the House), and other per- 
sons. The argument is that if you do not allow American 
private manufacturers to sell munitions to other countries, 
they will not have the equipment necessary when we get into 
another war. As the authors of “Merchants of Death’ 
have pointed out, “the significance of all this lies in the fact 
that government department heads led the defense of the 
private arms maker, and of his right to unrestricted interna- 
tional sale ‘in the interest of national defense.’” These 
authors feel that there is very little hope indeed of thorough- 
going international control of armaments if only because of 
the extraordinary difficulty, under modern conditions, of defin- 
ing what constitutes munitions or materials for potential 
munitions. None the less, the difficulty of the task should be 
the greater challenge to our own government. During the 
war Lloyd George promised a delegation of British miners 
that he would call for a government monopoly of all arms 
and munitions making as soon as the war ended. He did 
nothing of the kind. But surely this is the right direction in 
which to move. 


Governor Pinchot and 
Senator Reed 


? | NHE Republican Old Guard is sitting up in bed again 

as a result of the Pennsylvania primary election on 

May 15 in which Senator David Aiken Reed defeated 
Governor Pinchot for the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion. The Reed victory is being hailed as the first major 
political setback for the Roosevelt Administration, not count- 
ing the New York mayoralty election last year. This is be- 
cause Senator Reed frankly ran on an anti-New Deal plat- 
form, promising instead a nebulous “square deal,” while 
Governor Pinchot just as definitely supported the Roosevelt 
program, despite his nominal position as a Republican. But 
at the same time the new Pennsylvania Democrats success- 
fully nominated their candidate, Joseph F. Guffey, chief 
Roosevelt patronage dispenser in Philadelphia, on a New 
Deal ticket. As is pointed out by the Philadelphia Record, 
which is inclined to support the President, the New Deal 
votes on both sides outweigh the opposition. The Record 
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sees in the election merely a proof that the Republican 
Party is still conservative and the Democratic Party liberal. 

But that is only one of the dozen ways in which the 
returns can be analyzed. Senator Reed won by a plurality of 
104,000, of which 91,000 came from Philadelphia, the strong- 
hold of the Pinchot-hating Republican Old Guard. The 
Reed vote was approximately 587,000 to Pinchot’s 483,000. 
But the important thing is not the number of persons who 
voted for Reed or Pinchot, it is the number who did not 
think it worth while to vote at all. More than 50 per cent 
of the total registered electorate of both parties failed to go 
to the polls, and in this respect the Democrats were far more 
remiss than the Republicans. Since nearly 2,000,000 Re- 
publicans have registered as such, and only 1,070,000 voted, 
the stay-at-homes, it will be seen, have the balance of power 
in the November election. And since the revived Mellon- 
Grundy-Vare machine which backed the Senator used every 
effort to bring out the organized vote, and did so, it is fair 
to conclude that those who did not vote are inclined either to 
Governor Pinchot or to a split ticket in the fall. 

‘The Guffey Democrats consider it their duty to make 
a test at the election of the issue of New Deal Democracy 
versus Old Guard Republicanism. Mr. Guffey defeated 
Roland S. Morris, former Ambassador to Japan, for the 
nomination by 396,000 votes to 98,000, so that the combined 
Democratic vote is less than half the combined Republican 
vote. Mr. Guffey is said to have informed the President, 
after being notified of his nomination, that he expected Gov- 
ernor Pinchot to step aside, and in addition that he (Guffey) 
was entitled to the so-called New Deal vote of the Re- 
publicans. But considering the sizable vote polled by the 
Governor—proportionately more than in 1926 when he ran 
against Boss Vare and George Wharton Pepper—and the 
additional vote he can expect, he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by running again in the fall as an independ- 
ent, and there is every indication that he will do so. 

The best hope of the Reed forces, in case the Governor 
decides to run, is that by November the national Adminis- 
tration will be in considerably greater disfavor than at pres- 
ent, but even this is not much to clutch at, for to a great 
extent the Pinchot vote was a personal one and need not be 
expected to decline. On four previous occasions when he has 
been a candidate (twice for Governor, twice for the party 
Senatorial nomination) Mr. Pinchot has been steam-rollered 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, where the machine is strong- 
est, and has run handsomely in the rural, mountain, and 
mining counties. In this primary he lagged far behind his 
usual upstate figures, though 52,000 changed votes would 
have turned the tide. ‘his was because the shrewd Democrats 
got the labor vote by nominating ‘Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America— 
which dominates the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor—for 
Lieutenant-Governor, on the premise that as head of the 
State Senate he could advance labor legislation which has 
hitherto been killed. But there is nothing to prevent labor 
from voting for Kennedy for Lieutenant-Governor and Pin- 
chot for Senator in the fall, particularly as Guffey has made 
a bad mess of such Administration selling-points as the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the CWA in the State. 
Despite the Pollyana optimism of the Republicans that this 
is the turning-point, the Pennsylvania primary was not a true 
test of the popularity of the New Deal. 
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Meet the Author 


N Hollywood they save unnecessary wear and tear on 
fragile actors by employing “stand-ups” to pose while 
the lights are being adjusted and “doubles” to fall down- 

stairs, leap from aeroplanes, or perform other hazardous feats 
in which it seems unwise to risk a really valuable man. After 
some years of experience with literary teas, honorary din- 
ners, and even private parties it occurs to us that it would 
be wise of publishers to adopt the same system with distin- 
guished authors who ought to be at their desks turning out 
salable copy instead of discussing the weather with literary 
editors or making speeches on subjects they know nothing 
about. We look with suspicion on any writer who really 
likes to do that sort of thing, and the public would hardly 
know the difference since it has long ago learned not to ex- 
pect words of wisdom and to content itself with no more 
than a good look at the celebrity in the flesh. Obviously this 
good look should be made as rewarding as possible, and there 
are hundreds of men who never wrote a publishable line but 
look a great deal more like writers than do some of our most 
prolific littérateurs. Any enterprising costumer would be 
glad to supply outfits appropriate to poets, revolutionists, or 
stuffed shirts. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the dulness of 
brilliant authors, and disgruntled hero-worshipers sometimes 
suspect that they bore on purpose, making mental notes of 
the penetrating remarks which must be occurring to them 
and later using these unuttered sallies in print instead of 
wasting good stuff on a single, non-paying ear. We our- 
selves have sometimes come away from a private conversation 
with a distinguished writer wordering if his books can really 
be as good as we thought them, but we have generally found 
that they were, and are driven to the conclusion that a man’s 
works afford no basis for judging what the whole of his self 
is like. Indeed, we have come to believe that a writer usu- 
ally differs from his fellows not in being more intelligent or 
witty or profound but only in possessing a peculiar ability to 
isolate from the rest of himself that small part which hap- 
pens to be interesting. Perhaps even the dullest of our 
friends may have an essay or two in them if they could only 
separate it and then keep quiet for the rest of their lives. 

It is not merely that your good writer is often not /ike 
his books: that the pessimist is gay, the wit grumpy, the fluent 
stylist inclined to monosyllables, and the purveyor of sweet- 
ness a hardened cynic. ‘That fact is well known and even 
piquant. ‘The really disturbing thing is that he often seems 
plain stupid. We have known persons who not only looked 
but also talked and acted as if they could write good books, 
yet were doomed either to remain mute Miltons or to make 
everyone wish that they had remained so. On the other 
hand, we have known unpromising fellows who, against all 
apparent possibility, secreted highly valuable works from 
deeply hidden sources. If we have known them before 
the event we have been inclined to cry “Miracle!” when the 
event occurred. When we have met them only afterward 
we have been inclined to say: ‘““Whatever of intelligence or 
vivacity or acuteness the man may once have had, he has 
obviously put all of it into his writing. The rest of him is 


pure fool.” 
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Issues and Men 
Words and Houses: Will Action Come? 


HESE are fine and brave words of President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress asking for $300,000,000 
for home rehabilitation and construction: “Many of 

our homes are in decadent condition and not fit for human 
habitation.” This sounds more like a sentence lifted from 
an editorial in The Nation than an utterance of an American 
President. Most of our recent Presidents, certainly all since 
Woodrow Wilson, would have thought themselves bound 
not to tell the naked truth about such a condition as this, 
but to stress the fact that the laborer’s standard of living was 
higher in the United States than anywhere else, that there 
was a chicken in every pot, and that the two-car garage for 
everybody was just around the corner. We are fortunate, 
indeed, to have a President who is not afraid to dwell on a 
sad condition, or to call it by its right name. That gives 
the best possible promise that some of our evil conditions will 
1¢ brought to the attention of all the people and so rectified. 
\Iy mind jumped as I read those words “not fit for 
‘suman habitation.” In years of wandering I have seen those 
all over the United States—on the edges of deserts 
iad Bad Lands, in the mining camps and coal districts, in 
slums of our great cities, chockablock with some of the 
nest dwellings. I have studied them in back alleys in Phila- 
hidden well behind charming post-Revolutionary 
ades. I have beheld them in the North End of Boston, 
the pre-earthquake San Francisco, and none worse than 
ht here in the city of New York, where there are still 
ire than 100,000 inhabitated rooms without a window that 
‘ks on anything but an airshaft. I cannot forget those 
icks, miscalled homes, in which the millions of poor whites 
ind Negroes live in the South—shacks devoid of a single 
mfort or convenience, with corn growing to the tottering 
loorway, without flower, or fruit, or even a shade tree to 
ide the horrible barrenness, the bodily and mental destitu- 
tion of the Americans—with their “highest standard of liv- 
ng’—dwelling miserably within, under conditions European 
asants would not tolerate. The existence of these dwell- 
ings alone has challenged our smug satisfaction, given the lic 
} our assumed superiority to all the rest of the world, and 
made a mockery of our assertion that ours is the best, the 
most progressive, and the most beneficent of governments. 
“Many of our homes... not fit for human habitation”? 
Millions, Mr. President, millions of them. 
But this $300,000,000 is only a small fraction of what 
s needed. Probably the request is only an opening gun; in- 
leed. the dailies have for some time been carrying the story 
that the President would ask for a $1,500,000,000 appropria- 
in to begin the work of nation-wide housing reconstruction. 
lhere are to be federal long-term loans at low interest rates, 
to a maximum of $2,000, for the modernization or improve- 
ment of all types of property, but with primary emphasis on 
There is to be a federal guaranty of new mortgages 


” 
homes 


¢ iphia, 


homes. 


n existing homes up to 60 per cent of “currently appraised 
value,” and a federal guaranty of mortgages on newly com- 
pleted homes up to 80 per cent of the appraised value. 





Finally, there is to be private organization, under federal 
supervision, of mortgage associations which are to provide 
low-cost long-term financing to home owners and builders, 
and the insurance of shares and certificates of sound building- 
and-loan associations. Those are all desirable things, much 
to be applauded. But they leave the major problem un- 
touched. ‘The fact remains that under the NRA precious 
little headway has been made in far-reaching new construc- 
tion of cheap and modern workers’ homes. I have already 
referred to the fact that there is something wrong with the 
present housing administration under the Department of the 
Interior. I have not tried to assess the blame; I only record 
the fact. I have heard it officially stated that, incredible as 
it appears, only 25,000 single dwellings were built in the 
entire continental United States during 1933. That shows 
that we are not only not growing, but that we are very far 
from keeping up with normal replacements of homes that 
are being worn out. Nothing would help the actual recov- 
ery program more just now, especially when the NRA is 
breaking down at so many points, than to revive the housing 
industry. Its ramifications are tremendous. It would be the 
first major industry for capital goods to come back. 

We are, of course, not alone in the need of home con- 
struction. The British government has built since the war, 
in connection with local authorities, no less than a million 
homes. Some can be found in about every town in England 
and Scotland, but this number is totally inadequate. Her- 
bert Morrison, the leader of the new Labor majority in 
the London County Council, has announced that 100,000 
structurally separate homes will be built at once, and slums 
done away with in every direction. It is authoritatively 
stated that within London are 150,000 people living more 
than three to a room, and 1,200,000 living more than one 
and a half to a room; in all some 165,000 houses are needed 
at once. But even at that the English people have none 
of those dreadful shacks which we, in the South and West, 
call homes. They have a powerful Labor Party more than 
ever bent on correcting these conditions. We have many 
city planners, social workers, health authorities, and public- 
spirited citizens eager to aid in destroying every last dwelling 
that is unfit for human habitation. But the only leadership 
that we have is that which comes from the White House. 
The Congress has steadily declined to concern itself with 
this nation-wide problem. It has been “outside of its field”; 
it was something for the States and the local authorities to 
attend to. Well, we know the outcome, and we know now 
that we have the first real hope of a national leadership in 
removing what the President would be justified in character- 
izing as a disgrace to the American flag. His words are of 
the best. Now shall we see rapid and efficient action? 
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The Darrow Report 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, May 19 
HE operation which Donald Richberg and his NRA 
associates performed on the Darrow report should 
serve in the future as a warning against the perils of 
wer-advertising. No document since the Wickersham report 
had received so much advance publicity; none turned into 
such an effective boomerang. The melancholy truth is that 
Richberg has done to Darrow almost precisely what Darrow 
did to William Jennings Bryan in the celebrated ‘Tennessee 
monkey trial. That he did it with great sorrow and reluc- 
tance does not change the fact. The real picture of what 
curred is not a pretty one, but I intend here to paint it 
in its true colors. Clarence Darrow has been a very great 
man. In his prime he possessed one of the most powerful 
intellects it has ever been my privilege to observe in action, 
and I was proud to have his friendship. He is now seventy- 
seven years old, and for several years has been in feeble 
health. In this matter certain individuals, not exactly bowed 
down with scruples, used Darrow’s name and reputation in 
an effort to achieve their own selfish ends. It was a shameful 
thing to do and I devoutly trust that the public will recog- 
nize and reward them as they deserve. 


* io o o * 


HE report itself is a comic document, and suggests the 
Darrow of old about as much as the operations of a 

corn doctor suggest those of Harvey Cushing or Walter 
Dandy. ‘1 was present in Dayton, Tennessee, when Darrow 
placed Bryan on the witness stand, made him an international 
laughing-stock, and broke his pride and his heart. In order 
to maintain the State’s position in the case, Bryan was bound 
to contend that every line in the Bible must be interpreted 
literally. Darrow read the passage which states that “every 
living thing” not taken on the ark with Noah was drowned 
in the flood, and asked Bryan if he believed that to be the 
literal truth. The Commoner avowed that he did. “What 
about the fishes?” Darrow grated. Mopping his fevered 
>row Bryan shouted in desperation that he believed the fishes 
were drowned, too, while the press benches roared and the 
rural clergy looked on with stricken faces.» Reading again, 
Darrow asked the tortured Bryan if he believed that snakes 
-rawl on their bellies because of the curse pronounced on the 
serpent which tempted Eve. Poor Bryan gasped that he did 
30 believe. ‘How do you suppose snakes got around before 
that?” Darrow asked. If there was any reply I have for- 
zotten it. To suppose that the same man who ground Bry- 
in’s face into the red Tennessee clay is the author of this 
report is impossible. For example, on page twenty-four of 
the report we find this statement: “All competition is savage, 
wolfish, and relentless; and can be nothing else. One may 
is well dream of making war ladylike as of making compe- 
tition fair.” Yet on page sixty-seven the following appears: 
A return to the anti-trust laws for the purpose of restoring 
ompetition, we believe to be one of the great needs of the 
times.” It hardly seems credible, but there it is. Finally 
n a supplemental report signed by Darrow and W. O. 


Thompson we tind the following: “The choice is between 
monopoly sustained by government . . . and a planned econ- 
omy which demands socialized ownership and control.” In 
short, the reports successively contend that competition can- 
not be regulated, that it can be regulated, and that the only 
choice is between government-sustained monopoly and com- 
munism ! 


. . * « © 


SIDE from the ludicrous inconsistencies of the report, it 
is full of the most glaring inaccuracies. This was in- 
evitable, considering the farcically partisan manner in which 
the board conducted its proceedings. Indeed, before a single 
witness was heard, one member is reported to have declared 
that it would “blow the NRA out of the water inside of six 
weeks.” In the hearings on the motion-picture code, it de- 
clined to receive briefs submitted by the large companies, 
although it had expressly promised to do so. Its unsupported 
insinuations against Deputy Administrator Sol Rosenblatt in 
connection with this code constitute one of the shabbiest 
phases of the report, and justify the savagery with which 
Rosenblatt tore it to pieces in his reply. There is not space 
here to mention one-half of one per cent of the gross absurdi- 
ties and misstatements. The board was created ostensibly to 
protect “the little fellow.” It found that many “small enter- 
prises” were being oppressed, one of them being the Good- 
year Rubber Company! Under the steel code the board 
found that out of 15,000 votes in the industry 4,362 would 
be cast by the Steel Corporation. As a matter of fact, it 
could easily have ascertained from the official record that the 
number cast by the corporation and its subsidiaries is 1,332. 
If the board’s calculation were correct, the value of that cor- 
poration’s annual output would be more than $2,000,000,000. 
The actual figure for last year was $167,500,000. The board 
was created originally in response to complaints and demands 
which were not made in good faith. It has succeeded only 
in bringing ridicule and humiliation upon one of the most 
lovable characters of contemporary American life. Johnson 
is right—tthe board should be abolished. 


* * * e * 


F the House accords the consideration which it deserves 

to a report presented this week by a judiciary subcommit- 
tee, we shall soon enjoy the gratifying and unprecedented 
spectacle of three federal judges being simultaneously im- 
peached. I can think of nothing at the moment that would 
have a more wholesome effect. The favoritism and corrup- 
tion which exist in the federal courts, especially in connection 
with bankruptcy and receivership cases, have become a national 
disgrace, and I know of no quicker way to end it than by 
stripping a few jurists of their robes. The magistrates in- 
volved in this instance are Wilkerson and Woodward of the 
Northern District of [llinois, and Lindley of the Eastern 
District in the same State. I trust it will be recalled that 
Herbert Hoover attempted to place Wilkerson on the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, apparently as a step in promoting him 
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.o the Supreme Court. The subcommittee made an exhaust- 
ive investigation of the handling of bankruptcies and receiv- 
erships in these three courts, and the facts reported by it can 
only be described as shocking. Rank favoritism in the ap- 
pointment of receivers and attorneys, gross disregard for the 
property rights of creditors and stockholders, and a callous 
indifference to the ordinary proprieties of procedure fairly 
shout from every page of the long report. In the case of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad alone, Wilker- 
son allowed fees and expenses in excess of $2,400,000, which 
—believe it or not—was raised by assessing the stockholders 
$4 each. Voluminous evidence is presented tending to show 
that Lindley’s handling of the Insull receiverships was calcu- 
lated to favor Insull and certain Chicago banks. Judge 
Woodward ascended the bench in 1929. Immediately the 
law firm by which his young son was employed began to re- 
ceive lucrative appointments in receivership cases from Judge 
Woodward. In the following year his son’s compensation 
was increased from $2,400 a year to $13,000 plus 40 per cent 
of all the business brought in by him. The foregoing are 


but samples. I cannot improve upon the following language 
which appears in the report: “Our investigation discloses a 
condition in Chicago that amounts almost to criminal negli- 
gence in the failure on the part of the courts to properly con- 
serve the property in litigation, and in some instances an 
apparent willing assent to the plundering and sacking of the 
estates committed to the care and custody of these courts. 
. . . Receivership and bankruptcy matters have degenerated 
into nothing more or less than a pure and simple racket, 
which should be stopped by Congressional legislation and 
Congressional action.” ‘There is only one thing, in my opin- 
ion, that can save these judges from impeachment. That is 
the House’s reaction to what Representative Hatton Sumners 
drily described as ‘“‘the low standard of judicial conduct which 
the Senate approved in the case of Judge Lauderback of 
California.” A substantial majority of the Senate voted to 
convict Lauderback, but the required two-thirds was lacking. 
Lauderback announced himself “exonerated,” and did not 
resign. Judges, it seems, are chosen for other qualities than 
their sensitivities. 


Dynamite in the Steel Unions 


By KARL LORE 


HERE is a restlessness in the ranks of labor in the 

yreat basic industries. ‘The widespread organization 

movement of the automobile workers threatening a 
general strike, warnings of national stoppages in the mens’ 
clothing, textiles, and oil industries are unmistakable indica- 
tions of a new mood among the workers. Now it is the 
steel industry, the backbone of our industrial life, which faces 
a showdown. ‘The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and ‘Tin Workers, the American Federation of Labor affili- 
ate in the steel industry, has been holding its annual conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. For two weeks 225 delegates from the 
mills thrashed out the immediate union program. From that 
convention has gone the order to all local lodges to prepare 
for country-wide strike action should the steel industry re- 
fuse to recognize the Amalgamated Association. 

This was in many respects the most remarkable labor 
vathering that has been held in years. Not only did it show 

learly the fighting mood among the workers, but it was the 

first instance in a long time in which a progressive rank-and- 
file group dominated a convention of an A. F. of L. union 
in one of the yreat industries, defeating the administration on 
every basic issue and planning a program of strike action 
nation-wide in its scope. 

It was in 1892 in the historic Homestead strike that 
Andrew Carnegie broke the hold of the Amalgamated on the 
industry. Since then, with the exception of the period dur- 
ing and immediately after the great steel strike of 1919, the 
Amalgamated has existed only on the fringe of the industry 
with no influence among the mass of the workers. Its leader- 
ship lost the courage and the will to organize. A steady de- 
cline after 1919 left it in 1932 with a membership of about 
5.000 in an industry employing half a million men. Organi- 
zational morale was low, many of the members staying in the 
ranks only because of the insurance benefits which the union 


had established for its members. 


Theoretically its structure and jurisdiction were indus- 
trial. ‘The constitution provided membership for all “work 
ing in and around rolling mills, tin mills, steel works, chain 
works, nail, tack, spike, bolt, and nut factories, pipe mills, 
and all works run in connection with same.” In practice 
however, it was content to hold on to a steadily diminishing 
group of the skilled workers in the sheet mills and the 
wrought-iron furnaces. It saw technical developments and 
economic whirlwinds slash one craft after another from its 
ranks without realizing the consequences or learning the les- 
son. Both the sheet-mill men and the wrought-iron puddlers 
were confronted with tremendous changes. Automatic sheet- 
mill rolling displaced a large number of the skilled men in 
that branch of the industry. Wrought iron became obsolete 
in an age of steel, and chemical processes accomplished more 
quickly and cheaply the work that the puddler used to do in 
the red glare of the furnace mouth. Such reliance on a 
narrow craft base in an era of vast technological change was 
disastrous. The A. A. seemed to be on its deathbed. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act with its Section 
7-a broke in upon this situation. For a time the union lacked 
strength to take advantage of the proffered opportunity. 
When it finally did launch a widespread campaign, the stee! 
kings had had time to consolidate their forces. A powerful 
anti-union front was formed under the leadership of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Company unions were or- 
ganized and those already in existence were altered to meet 
the changed conditions. But the workers wanted action and 
the A. A. organizers in every steel region enrolled thousands 
of members. Many communities heard the union message 
for the first time. In city after city parades and meetings 
were held where they had never been permitted before. At 
Weirton, West Virginia, and at Clairton, Pennsylvania, the 
workers struck. When the city council of Fairfield, Ala 
bama, tried to prevent organization in the plants of the Ten- 
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nessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, a United States 
Steel subsidiary, by prohibiting joint meetings of Negro and 
white workers, the A. A. defied the ordinance, called an or- 
ganization meeting, and signed up 2,000 members. In New- 
port, Kentucky, the Newport Rolling Mills, which had 
fought the union to a standstill in 1922, were forced to give 
in when a strike closed down the mills. 

Thus the foundations were laid for a strong union. At 
present every major steel plant of the country is said to have 
Even the larger United States Steel mills have sub- 
stantial units. In the Sixth District, which includes impor- 
tant steel centers in Ohio and Michigan, the number of locals 
has increased from twenty-four to sixty-four. These new 
lodges, moreover, have been built on an industrial basis, 
taking in blast furnaces and open hearth, coke plant and 
other divisions of steel manufacture. ‘The new organization 
that has risen out of the ashes is totally different from the 
old. The 95 local lodges that composed the Amalgamated 
Association before the NRA union drive have been over- 
shadowed by the addition of 137 new lodges in the great 
plants of the industry, which the union had never before been 
able to touch. 

It was reported to the convention that the dues-paying 
membership of the A. A. stood at 30,000, six times its igth 
of a year ago. ‘Thousands more hold membership ca>’s and 
have paid their initiation fee but are holding back ow dues 
payment until they see that the union really means business. 
[his suspicion and doubt among the workers is the bitter 
price that the Amalgamated must pay for its years of inaction 
and for its unsavory record in the 1919 strike. 

Many of the delegates who gathered for the convention 
:ame from mills which had imposed company unions on their 
United States Steel had held a shotgun election 
to establish them in its plants. The delegation from Weir- 
ton was decidedly sour on the New Deal. In January Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson had promised Mike Tighe, international 
president of the Amalgamated, that “the Weirton case will 
vet definite action in a few days,” but months had passed 
with only half-hearted attempts to make the company fulfil 
its obligations under the NRA. Now that same company 
has been awarded a government contract. 

Nor were they all satisfied with the state of affairs in 
the union itself. ‘The age of the hoop skirt is past,” said 
the younger delegates, who knew that the year ahead would 
in all probability make or break the union. They came from 
mills which still refused to recognize the union as the instru- 
ment for collective bargaining. They realized that the issue 
would have to be pushed by a strong organization working 
under the direction of a courageous and clear-headed leader- 
ship. 

There have always been elements in the Amalgamated 
that opposed the official policy and worked for a more vigo- 
cous and effective program. At its last convention Elmer 
Cope, militant in the union, had been expelled for his pro- 
gressive policies and for his connection with the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action. The progressives had been 
hopelessly in the minority. This year the new elements 
joined hands with the old opposition group. 

A dramatic clash on the first day of the convention her- 
alded the new alignment. About fifty of the delegates present 
came from locals which had not paid in full their per capita 
dues to the national organization. Thousands of union men 


a local. 


employees. 


were on the streets owing either to discrimination against 
them for union activity or to the prevalent unemployment. 
The mills were operating with great irregularity, and the 
high dues demanded by the union were hard to raise. In one 
case a bank failure had tied up union funds, making it im- 
possible for the lodge to pay its obligations. When the ad- 
ministration-controlled credentials committee came in with a 
report to bar those delegates, their recommendation was over- 
turned by an overwhelming vote. But an even harder blow 
came a little later when President Tighe announced that 
Senator James J. Davis of Pennsylvania had been asked to 
address the convention. Davis—he likes to be known as 
“Puddler Jim” among the steel workers—is a member of 
long standing in the Amalgamated and is always invited to 
speak at conventions. ‘To union officialdom he is the “home 
boy who made good,” and in the past it was rank heresy even 
to murmur against the incredible broadside of platitudes which 
is a Davis speech. But at this remarkable convention a dele- 
gate from Gary rose in protest and charged that the Senator 
had “played ball” with a company union in his city. When 
Davis finally did speak, urging a “copartnership of capital, 
the investor, the employer, and labor,” a number of delegates 
walked out of the hall. 

‘There was one chance left to keep the convention with- 
in the usual channels. It has been the rule that locals sub- 
mit their resolutions on questions of policy and program 
early enough to be printed in the program of business. Only 
emergency resolutions could be introduced from the floor of 
the convention. In this convention the rules committee rec- 
ommended a similar procedure. The delegates flatly refused 
to follow it and voted a substitute rule permitting the intro- 
duction of resolutions of any kind from the floor, giving the 
younger delegates a chance to submit their programs. Faced 
with this entirely new set of conditions the officials became 
panic-stricken. ‘The steam-roller methods of the past were 
Union dues were reduced and the insurance sys- 
tem was thrown to the wolves. 

But by far the most dramatic and dynamite-laden de 
cision was the adoption by an overwhelming majority of the 
delegates of a militant program committing the organization 
to an immediate drive for union recognition and threatening 
a general strike in the industry to back up this demand. 
Every lodge was ordered to present demands for union rec- 
ognition, the $6 a day minimum wage, and the thirty-houy 
week on May 21. Industry must give its answer by June 
15 or face a national strike. Nor is the execution of this 
program left entirely in the hands of the union officers. Each 
union district will have its representative on the board which 
is to direct the fight and to deal with the employers or the 
yovernment. The delegates were not willing to leave the 
execution of their program wholly in the hands of officials 
who had fought against its adoption. 

Many have died in the battle to plant organization in 
the mills. Those who died in 1919—the dead of Homestead, 
McKees Rocks, and Ambridge—are having their monument 
built. Perhaps the steel strike will not be called. It may 
be that the old leadership will still be able to spike the 
development of the new movement. Or perhaps an agree 
ment like that made in the automobile industry will serve 
temporarily to becloud and delay the issue. But the workers 
in the mills have shown a spirit that will surely produce an 
important chapter in the history of American labor. 
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Bringing Shelter Up to Date 
Ill. Why Don’t We Do Itr 


By DOUGLAS HASKELL 


N thinking about a home, we might place on one side of 


the balance all our favorite desires. The average 

American would like his home capacious, comfortable, 
well serviced; and in addition, how he would like to have it 
air-conditioned, not to say streamlined! The few people who 
are more subtle than the average want gardens, playgrounds 
trafhc and distance from 
A home in such terms 
all strive hard for 


for the children, security from 
noise, and a sense of peace and ease. 
would arouse a feeling of desire. We 
luxuries, not necessities. 

Over against these desires, as the source of their satis- 
faction, stand the national resources, the factories, the work- 
ers, engineers, and planners who combine to make up the 
capacity of the plant. And in America this capacity is ade- 
Our desires could be satisfied beyond all previous 
‘The lowbrows could have their gadgets and the high- 
brows their fine community plan. No Utopia is required. 
Despite all the skepticism that a first-class “depression” has 
engendered, we are compelled to admit that the plant with 
its huge capacity is there, demonstrable in hard figures to 
any who care to look. They need only consider physical 
geography, plant inventory, and the known resources of tech- 
nical skill. In the first of these articles I threw up the rough- 
est kind of sketch; but the closest study could scarcely dimin- 
ish the finding of opulence. If enough of us were suddenly 
convinced that survival was at stake, as in a war, then you 
would see this plant rapidly put to work, and its output 
would be a revelation. 

Our desires, then, should be the motive power, and the 
But this is 


quate, 


hopes. 


capacity of the plant the base for calculation. 


not how it works today. What stands between? Two 
things separate us from the home of our desires. The first 
is the notorious inefficiency of the building “industry.” The 


second applies to all industries; it is the operation of the 
‘market.” 

‘The combined effect of inefficiency and market specula- 
tion has resulted in a mode of operation in the building trades 
that is fantastic beyond anything else in the economic em- 
porium. EF. L. Ackerman describes it in the February Archi- 
tectural Forum. The process is one that depends directly on 
decay. “When account is taken of the cost of promotions, 
financing, sales, construction of habitations, taxes, and the 
cost of living, it is readily seen that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the population cannot be housed until a like pro- 
portion of habitations has fallen into an advanced stage of 
decav and obsolescence.” In other words, what with one 
cost charge and another, so expensive has shelter become that 
none of it could be built new except for the very well-to-do. 
Uhe rest of us could have it after they were through with it. 
Thev have enjoved a sort of prima nocte in our homes. If 
we tried to get in sooner, we were soon set right by a fore- 
closure. It is as if clothes were so expensive that new ones 
could be bought only by bankers and gangsters, the rest of 


us depending on their hand-me-downs. So when it comes to 


the bottom third of us in the economic scale, we “cannot be 
housed until nearly two-thirds of all habitations have fallen 
into such decay that they are no longer to be rated as invest- 
ments and are viewed by owners, mortgage holders, and tax 
collectors as liabilities. “These facts seem to indicate that 
slums and blighted areas are among the assured end-products 
of our economy.” This in the “richest country on earth”! 

The housing movement began its attack on these irrele- 
vant costs with what economies the technical ingenuity of 
planners and architects could devise “in the field.” To cir- 
cumvent high land costs it devised better layouts, and against 
high construction costs it devised “large-scale operations.” 
This not being enough, the sales and promotion costs were 
reduced by “limited-dividend” companies; but since high 
profits are what makes the wheels go round or stops them, 
such enterprises were not attractive except to philanthropists. 
So now there has come the attack on costs by weighting them, 
through public action. Advocates of public housing today 
wish to cut down the weight of the old ox-cart of real! 
estate by reducing land costs (through the right of eminent 
domain) ; to massage some weight from the driver by legis- 
lation aimed to secure compulsory investment of funds at 
low interest rates; and then to hitch a horse to the ox by 
supplementing the inadequate purchasing power of the “low- 
er income groups” with a government subsidy. This ap- 
proach is in no way communistic. It endeavors to work 
through the present builders; but both the incentive and the 
success are dubious. 

There is left, then, the attack on costs through building 
homes a good deal as we build automobiles—the attack pro- 
posed in the first two of these articles. Here the opportuni- 
ties are so large that capital invested in them could draw 
handsome profits. The efficiency of building mainly in the 
factory rather than in the field is only the beginning of a 
Your house becomes increasingly independent of its 
site and, as technology improves, increasingly independent of 
heavy city installations. It becomes demountable if not mov- 
able; it can choose its location out of a much larger, hitherto 
unavailable area of land. You can live almost anywhere near 
The proposal brings shelter into the industrial 
tempo, makes it flexible like industrial products. 

And yet it is here, having started off full of hope, that 
we are perhaps doomed to the sharpest disappointment. It is 
here that bookkeeping can once more take its eventual re- 
For nobody has devised a way of starting off a new 
industry without creating a big new debt; it is called the 
industry’s “capital.” Once set on its way, this debt grows 
faster than the purchasing power that buys the product; the 
purchaser too is therefore permitted to go into debt through 
mortgages; and we are off once more to a new boom, fol- 
lowed by the complete revolution of a new business cycle. 

When at the end of the cycle the new crisis comes, we 
may perhaps console ourselves that we have made a net ad- 
vance. The modern homes are there. The plants and tech- 
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nique are there. For a time capacity has been approached. 
But there is a hitch. Nobody has any comfortable benefit of 
i¢ homes; the debtors, if not turned out by the sheriff, sit 
there by sufferance of the creditors. And nobody uses the 
plants, except in fits and starts. The only potent thing left 
s the mountain of paper which establishes the claims of the 
creditors. The only aim fully attained is that for which the 
cycle was begun by business—the creation of this new debt. 

Thus, somewhat wearily, we come to the conclusion 
that no further technical advance, such as supplying everyone 
with a modern home, can be made of any lasting benefit with- 
out the thorough and complete redesigning of our method of 
keeping books, which we call “capitalism.” Yet there is a 
further suspicion to be entertained, namely, that the process 
if rapid expansion may scarcely be able to begin. We shall 
soon see. Industrialists have been investing hundreds of 
thousands in research, apparently in the belief that production 
will proceed. On the other side we have the indicative and 
evealing program just announced by President Roosevelt. 

What this program reveals is that there is scarcely a 
lacuna left in the interrelated structure of the debts we call 
capital. There is scarcely the old chance for one capitalist 
to start even though he thereby damages the obsolete equip- 
ment represented by the old investments of another. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program is a stunner to those who have 
thought that there might still be an escape through the ex- 
isting government. Theoretically the government has inde- 
pendent powers. Actually it makes no move that does not 
first pass the scrutiny of the insurance companies with their 
twenty-odd billions, the building-and-loan societies with their 
eight billions, and in short the other guiding spirits directing, 
among other things, the forty-three-billion-dollar debt repre- 
sented in all sorts of mortgages. These debts are now al! 
me lump. If the government were to underwrite new con- 
truction on the basis of social need, this would automatically 
wipe out a part of the old debt and with it the “good prop- 
rty” of the two-thousand-odd people who control it and us. 
So a new industry has to shoulder more than its own “proper” 
lebt. Besides pushing along its own new mountain of paper 
t has to push the old one. For the old and the new are one. 

We have already seen on what the old real-estate mort- 
vages were based. They were based on a product which two- 
thirds of us could not enjoy until it became physically or 
inancially moribund. So far as usefulness went, these debts 
were fully canceled years and decades ago; some of them 
never had any usefulness at all. But only the minimum was 
ver written off. Throughout the depression the financial 
institutions carried what they could by pure bookkeeping fic- 

ins. No income to consumers was in sight with which to 
pay off these debts or establish these “property values,” but 
here they were in the books just the same. 

The President’s program is all of the same piece. It 
encourages “renovation and remodeling” to refurbish the ob- 
solete debt-ridden properties for a new run. It establishes 
\ortgage associations to knit the structure still closer. And 
then there is the neatest trick of all, from a President who is 
an old insurance hand himself: mortgages and shares are to 

- insured (as determined by the benefit of the market) by 
the government through claims on our children and their 
grandchildren. Let it be added that the service of the gov- 
ernment bonds employed is in itself a charge against any 
future production. It is all logical, because in order to stimu- 


late any new business you have to have an active mortgage 
market, and the mortgage market, old and new, is one. In 
fact, in so far as any of us have “invested,” our own money 
is working for the debt and against the satisfaction of our 
own future needs. ‘The rate, then, at which we can secure 
new homes depends on the rate at which these people can 
become intoxicated and enthusiastic over their own powers of 
pyramiding their debt claims, postponing the demand for 
payment, and unloading excess on the government or on the 
small and powerless man. 

It seems, then, that this paper structure has a ghostly 
life all its own, and follows its own paths; in the past they 
happened to take the direction of new automobiles, breakfast 
foods, and radios; in the last few years they have led to star- 
vation for many people; and in the future they are bound to 
run counter to any large-scale, modern, and adequate produc- 
tion unless by auto-intoxication. Bankers control it, but 
idiots could perhaps get the same results. 

Summing up, any plant manager, given the resources 
and equipment to be found in the United States, could sup- 
ply us all with marvelous and unprecedented homes. He 
would work with inventories that listed tangible goods, and 
through executive orders that set to work real machines. 
But he could never get them through the market. The 
weird superstition under which we live and suffer, a super- 
stition of positively scholastic refinement and cleverness, may 
not even give him the chance to begin. We have no chance 
to measure our slavery unless we keep our eye on the best 
that we might have as a home. 

[This is the last article in Mr. Haskell’s series.] 


Wild Bee’s Nest 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


I wish that I possessed the key 

To read the print which the wild bee 
Has put around his paper palace. 
There is not a single careless 

Line in all that he has writ 
Roundabout the walls of it. 


If I could read this fine inscription 
On paper older than Egyptian, 

I might surprise the architect 

Who works in secret to erect 

The arches of the frost and guides 
The mullions on the undersides 

Of beetles’ wings, who carves each cup 
The water-lily opens up, 

Or hammers the snowflakes’ filigree. 


It must be happiness to be 

A creature that can do no wrong, 
Whose house is built so like a song, 
Small to greater, then to small, 

A little universe of wall 

Full of independent night. 

A bee does nothing but is right, 

His house grows by its own sure plan 
Into a music lost to man. 
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Feudalism and a Knight Errant 
in Calitornia 


By BENNETT L. WILLIAMS 


“6 ELL, boys,” said I, “it looks like the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company is about to have me fired 
from the V'ribune” (Oakland, California). 

The speaker was myself, Bennett L. Williams, San 

Francisco police-beat reporter for the Tribune; the place was 

the decidedly informal pressroom in the Hall of Justice, San 

Francisco; the time, about 7:30 a.m., Friday, April 13, 

1934, about fourteen hours after I had brought suit in the 

California Supreme Court against the California Railroad 

Commission to prevent it “from compromising” the rate- 

reduction case with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

Complaint No. 250195, filed by me against the company 
on April 17 in Superior Court, asking damages, recites that 

I was correct in my surmise, and that I was unmistakably 

fired a few hours later. The complaint further recites: 

That plaintiff [that’s me] was informed over the tele- 
phone by Stanley Norton, city editor of said Oakland Trib- 
une, that plaintiff should not have filed said petition “against 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company,” and otherwise gave 
plaintiff to understand that said company objected strongly 
to such filing. ... 

That the said Norton remarked in effect that 
newspaper reporters should keep themselves pure and un- 
spotted from the world, its contaminations, prejudices, and 
strifes; but that plaintiff was not deceived thereby, but 
rather was amused at the trite bit of drivel that even a 
moron wandering into a kindergarten class of journalism 
would not fall for. 

That plaintiff was discharged from said position solely 
at the behest and demand of said Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, the same being a perfect example of the bludgeou 
ing savagery with which the said Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company deals with an honorable and upright citizen who 
dares interfere with its schemes and plans to continue its 
xcessive charges for gas and electricity. 

That in the [Supreme Court] action plaintiff declared 
that approximately 2,000,000 Californians are in reality 
just so many enfeoffed vassals under the feudal overlordship 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company; that said com- 
pany . ° promptly pro ceeded, like a heathen in his blind- 
tie to demonstrate that an American citizen who attempts 

exercise his constitutional rights against said company 
tures no better than did the serf who presumed to petition 
his feudal overlord in the Dark Ages. 


That the above is not an overstatement of the situa 
tion; that plaintiff has been suddenly and ruthlessly and 
most unjustly deprived of his only means of livelihood; that 
yard ompany will “per uade” other newspapers to boycott 

rintiff, and that plaintiff has no possible means of protec 
tion and redress except in court action, 


This all arose out of an order issued by the California 
Railroad Commission November 1 3 1933, diree ting the Pa 
(jas and Eleectris 


rates by approximately $2,100,000 a year; the subsequent 


Company to reduce tts natural-gas 


ippeal by the company to the federal courts; and the about- 
face action of three of the five members of the commission in 
suddenly ordering a rehearing on the rate question, although 





no request for such rehearing had been filed with the com 
mission. ‘lhe company, however, promptly came before the 
commission and offered to settle for less than half. My suit 
followed. 

The complaint, which I drew up and filed myself—| 
am not a lawyer and did not have the money to hire one— 


contains something new in a legal prayer. I asked that the 


court assess damages against the company to the full value 
of the company, and that in liquidation of those damages al! 
the assets and property of the company be turned over to the 
general public to operate as a publicly owned and managed 
and controlled utility. I asked this as exemplary damages. 
[ also asked $50,000 direct damages. These exemplary dam- 
ages I asked because of my “most sincere and abiding desire 
speedily to rid the public of a most baleful, disruptive, and 
anti-social force, the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
under private management and control.” 

Then I went on to allege that the records of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission show that every cent of the 
company’s assets has been taken from the public in the form 
of excessive charges for gas and electricity. As a sample of 
these charges I pointed to the fact that the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company charges the general public $1.45 for th 
first 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, whereas the compan) 
pays but 7 cents for that same 1,000 cubic feet of gas. For 
the second 1,000 cubic feet the rate is 85 cents, and so on up 
to 6,000 cubic feet. The average domestic consumer in San 
Francisco pays $1.11 per 1,000 cubic feet for this 7-cent gas! 

On this point the complaint alleges: 


That the company has extracted from the public under 
guise of collections for gas and electricity . . . every cent 
needed to buy and furnish all its equipment, property, and 
assets from a pin to its several-million-dollar cash surplus 
and to pay all its operating expenses, maintenance charges, 
and to extend its plant and equipment... and that the com 
pany has taken from the general public nearly one billicn 
dollars during the last twenty-two years, but without giving 
the general public credit for one cent of the value that it 
alone created. 

That instead of building up an agency with the singl: 
purpose of serving the public, the company has developed 
into a feudal system, and uses its power to violate the 
rights of citizens who seek to check it in its heedless and 
destructive course. 


To those who hold up their hands in holy horror and 
shout that I advocate confiscation of the company’s propert 
[ reply: The company is confiscating my home. It charg: 
me more for natural gas for heat alone than I pay in taxes 
on that home. And now the company has caused me to ! 
fired from my job, thus cutting off my sole income. 

Brothers and sisters, how would you like that? 

Do you think more of your home, your private property 
than you do of a bugaboo abstraction, a rickety scarecrow 
flapping in the wind? 
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A Statement to the President 


HE statement which follows was prepared by a group 
of liberal editors and publicists led by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, and was read to President Roosevelt at 

the White House on Friday, April 29. It has since been 
submitted for signature to a larger group of persons, whose 
names, with those of the original signers, appear below. 


To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States: 


We believe that the acid test of the New Deal lies in its 
effect on the actual distribution of the wealth which the machine 
age creates but which we have yet to find the way to spread out 
and use. The depression dramatized both our success and our 
tailure by its vast stocks of unpurchased goods and by its massed 
unemploment. 

For the rank and file of Americans this distribution of 
wealth comes down to work and earning power; and unless that 
is substantially increased, and made secure, recovery is bound 
to stall and Western democracy must acknowledge its incapacity 
to plan and control the economic forces on which modern life 
depends. 

We believe that higher wages, higher purchasing power, 
higher living standards can, short of government dictation, 
come only through the bargaining power of labor so well organ- 
ized that it has an effective voice in determining working con- 
ditions. In the process of stimulating revival the NRA has 
made no determined effort, so far as we have observed, to 
bring unionization and collective bargaining to a point where 
the codes can be enforced. If we are to find a democratic solu- 
tion, things can no longer be allowed to drift. 


I 


We recommend that a prime charge on the present Con- 
gress should be the creation of a Labor Board in the United 
States Department of Labor with full power to safeguard the 
right of workers to organize and bargain through representatives 
of their own choosing. The law should ban coercion whether 
in the form of (a) company initiated, financed, or dominated 
unions, (b) suppression of insurgent unions, (c) discrimination 
iwainst and discharge of those who participate in union activi- 
ties, or (d) compulsory arbitration. 

In order to insure freedom of choice in controversial situa- 
tions, the board should provide and require a standard, anony- 
mous form of ballot, and demand the absence of electioneering 
and intimidation at the polls. In the machine age the voting 
machine might become a vitalizing symbol for democratic artic- 
ulation of the workers. 

We believe that government initiative in bringing order into 
industrial relations will be balked unless Congress renews the 
present power of the President to license industries which fail 
to conform to standards and procedures such as are envisaged 
in the code system. It is not necessary to remind you, Mr. 
President, of the defiant attitude of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Weirton Steel Corporation, the Budd Com 


pany, and others. 
II 


We believe that minimum-wage provisions under the NRA 
need overhauling. They were conceived as a method to provide 
» bottom level for industrial employment in the United States, 
but there are gaps and holes in that bottom; and they are too 





low to provide even a health and decency measure of income. 
The whole range of minimum standards needs reexamination 
and jacking up. Unionization, if encouraged, can be counted 
upon to head off the widespread practice of making the mini- 
mum wage the medial or maximum wage, or of making it the 
pretext for rate-cutting and speeding up. But meantime our 
whole wage structure has been undermined by the rapid in- 
crease in prices. We recommend that the basic minimum rates 
be tied up with the cost of living indices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, and auto- 
matically be required to rise with them. 


III 


With wages lagging behind profits, and production already 
beginning to grow beyond the power of the wage-earning market 
to consume, the weakness of the NRA set-up (with its code 
authorities dominated by industrial interests) is registered in 
price practices which jeopardize the whole recovery program. 
Labor organization is weak in comparison with trade organiza- 
tion, but consumer organization is weaker or non-existent. The 
Consumers’ Advisory Board is encased in a producers’ scheme 
of control. We believe that just as in the case of the creation 
of the Labor Board, there is need for an independent, outside 
consumers’ agency of government, which shall have an entirely 
free hand in standing for the consumers’ stake in the flow of 
current wealth. 

It should be equipped with a consumers’ standards labora- 
tory and research staff such as has been recommended by the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board. It should have a legal and edu- 
cational staff which should inform and defend the consuming 
public. It should have powers of investigation and recommen- 
dation of legal action as unequivocal as those of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and should promote and serve organizations 
of consumers in the same way that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has looked out for the farmers. 


IV 


The most defenseless consumers, the Americans whose 
earning power has been most desperately smashed by the de- 
pression and whose depleted purchasing power is the greatest 
drag on recovery, are the unemployed. We are not only dealing 
with an overhang of mass unemployment, but that mass unem- 
ployment is augmented by new bodies of workers thrown out of 
work every month because of technological changes. The pro- 
cess of throwing jobs into the discard has been going on whole- 
sale during the depression, and is accelerated now that wages 
have been increased. 

We need to abandon our emergency attitude toward unem- 
ployment, and first of all to build the federal-State-city relief 
set-up into an orderly system of administration with elements of 
permanent planning. The demoralizing dole of groceries should 
be ended, and the American family put on a self-respecting basis 
when out of work. Backward policies in the localities involved 
should not set the standards in the distribution under federal 
grants to States and cities. Adequate cash benefits should be 
required as a national policy. On the one hand, such unemploy 
ment-relief administrations should be welded into a permanent 
system of public-welfare services. On the other hand, we should 
institute a national system of unemployment insurance. 

We are glad to learn that the force of the Administration 
has been thrown behind the Wagner-Lewis bill, which would 
use the federal taxing power as a leverage to instal State un- 
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employment-insurance measures. With over forty legislatures 
meeting next winter, now is the time to act. Unless we do act 
now, American workers will have no more security against un- 
employment than they had in 1929. Nothing in the way of a 
system of permanent security has as yet come out of the de 
pression. 

We urge that the full force of national leadership be put 
hehind the extension of the United States Employment Service. 
At the same time we raise the question whether the federal-aid 
principle which so successtully has led to the reinforcement of a 
score of State employment services, cannot and should not be 
employed to advance the date when State unemployment-insur- 
ance funds begin to function. Why not use some of the huge 
sums now going into relief to instal a permanent system of pro- 
tection through unemployment insurance? Similarly we urge 
the application at this session of Congress of the federal-aid 
principle to the spread of old-age pensions. We recommend 
further a program for stabilizing employment and sustaining 
purchasing power. Moves that make for better distribution of 
income should be accompanied by protective measures against 
hazards too heavy to be borne by families as such. The cost of 
medical care should be met by spreading the risk over groups of 
people and over periods of time. Sickness insurance is basic to 
any national planning for health. 


Vv 


We believe that there should be a tie-up between the Se 
curities Act and the NRA, the control of capital issues and the 
routing of government credit, so as to make these financial 
policies a force for stabilizing employment and earnings. 

We recognize that the high hopes held out for public-works 
appropriations for housing, as a means for giving employment 
and stimulating the capital-goods industries, have met with 
persistent disappointment. We believe that instead of aban- 
doning this, double and treble energy and money should go into 
it, and that the meshes of delay should be broken through. We 
urge that if local housing developments continue to drag, the 
federal housing authority should itself, and at once, embark on 
projects on a national scale. Private capital will not go into 
really low-cost housing as a profit-making venture. It never 
has done so. If governments—national, State, and city—face 
their duty and provide such housing, they will not be competing 
with levitimate private interests, but with the substandard, un- 
anitary slum buildings which drain the efficiency of American 
vorkers and disgrace our civilization. 

As a stimulus to such a housing development, we recom- 
mend that the federal government provide money for housing 
purposes at low interest rates and for long amortization periods. 
‘Three per cent, instead of 4 or 5, would be the equivalent of 
direct financial grants and on many counts preferable. Such a 
low interest rate would start a continuous policy of rebuilding 
ty carried on throughout the year. 

‘uch programs of constructive expenditure, together with 
the rehabilitation of educational, health, and other services, will 
require money. Increased income and inheritance taxes afford 
means for distributing the wealth of America in socially useful 
channels. We believe that the postal-savings banks and their 
tremendous increase in thrift depositors point the way to gov- 
ernment banking. They should provide checking facilities as 
well. Why should we not have a government system of banks 
run, not tor private proht, but for the public service? The gov- 
ernment would vain enormously by it and find itself able to 
develop vast credits for the financing of a far-reaching social 
program. ‘The attacks on the Securities Act and the obstruc 
tion to the Stock Exchange bill by interests which have axes to 
grind prove the need for an immediate, aggressive counterthrust 
by the Administration which will restore confidence among the 


seople as to the financial leadership of the government 








VI 


Certain industries in which there is a primary public inter 
est should be made the subject for experimentation in a larger 
degree of planning and cooperative control, as, for example 
the natural-resource industries on which the whole fabric of 
industry depends. Coal is one, which after six months of fu 
tility under the code is still in chaos—with no elements of con 
servation, no adequate stabilization, and no security for miners 
and their earning power. Oil is another. Power is a third, 
with the Tennessee Valley as the great laboratory. So, too, the 
communications and transportation industries and, also, con- 
sumer industries suggest themselves. Housing has been touched 
upon. Milk presents an equally arresting opportunity, ane of 
the most necessary food products, at the mercy of conflicting 
interests, with impoverished farmers and undernourished chil- 
dren caught in the confusion. The emasculation of the food 
and-drug bill shows the need of a great drive in this field under 
your personal leadership. 

We have no hesitation in urging these recommendations 
not merely because we deem them vital to the success of the New 
Deal, but because the people will listen to you and follow your 
lead if you will appeal to them and ask for their support against 
the threatening forces of inertia, reaction, and selfish rapacity. 
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In the Driftway 


OR years now Western Union has been cultivating 
the middle-class virtues among its patrons. One of 
its most persistent annual campaigns—directed to- 

ward ancestor worship—was staged only recently, culminat- 
ng on Mother’s Day, when who knows how many million 
nothers received telegraphic messages of love ranging from 
simple declarative sentences to high-flown if platitudinous 
rhymes—at graduated prices—which were probably ghost- 
written by a telegraph clerk who cordially hated his maternal 
arent. During this campaign one was very likely to dis- 
ver on a telegram bearing the news of Uncle Henry’s 
sudden death or placing an order for 10,000 shares of Some- 
thing Common a sticker which pointed out that a greeting 
» mother on Mother’s Day, especially via Western Union, 
was socially correct. At other seasons of the year Western 
(inion promotes other appropriate sentiments at so much a 
vord prepaid or even collect. And at all seasons it reminds 
nthoughtful customers of the simple amenities. Only re- 
ently the Drifter had occasion to wire for money. “Do 
‘ou mind,” asked the young man in the faintly sad and re- 
oroachful tone of a Salvation Army lassie who has observed 
the Golden Rule being broken, “asking that it be sent by 
\Western Union?” “Of course not,” the Drifter replied, 
ontrite and confused, “stupid of me not to think of it 
self.” 


* * * * * 


T was inevitable, once Western Union had started on its 

righteous course, that it should eventually assume the 
cole of censor. The expression “lousy” was among its first 
ictims. And now a zealous Western Union missionary in 
}irmingham, Alabama, Mr. Pinkard by name, has taken the 
esponsibility of keeping off the press wires two news dis- 
atches to the Daily Worker dealing with a strike now going 
in in that region, involving both Negro and white workers, 
in which two strikers have been killed. The dispatches ap- 
parently were too red for Mr. Pinkard, who sent to the 
Daily Worker the following telegram of explanation when 


it was discovered—in spite of Mr. Pinkard’s discreet silence 
in the matter—that the wires had not been transmitted: 


Two propaganda dispatches picked up from drugstore 
to Daily Worker, New York. These dispatches were not 
entitled to press rates and were returned to post-office box 
number left by sender. The sender gave us no opportunity 
to pass on the highly inflammatory character contained in 
the dispatches and we therefore returned them to the ad- 
dress listed. ‘The contents were strictly propaganda. 


* ° * * * 


T the moment Mr. Pinkard’s theory of the function of 
a telegraph operator is being passed upon by R. B. 
White, president of Western Union, at the request of the 
Daily Worker. The Drifter feels fairly sure that for purely 
business reasons Mr. Pinkard will be reversed. One has 
only to contemplate the plight of Western Union, the news- 
papers, and their readers if the theory is upheld. In the past 
a newspaper correspondent has sent even his demands for 
money at press rates. If Mr. Pinkard is right, what will 
become of the speeches of everybody from President Roose- 
velt (urging stock-exchange regulation) to W. Kingsland 
Macy (urging Justice Stone for President) and Father 
Coughlin (speaking for silver). As for the dispatches of 
Mark Sullivan, they would have to be sent in asbestos code, 
for obviously they might easily inflame some member of the 
Union League Club to assassinate Rexford Tugwell. On 
the whole, Western Union had better stick to Mother's Day 
and Christmas, even though its operators in the South don’t 
like Communists and their attitude toward Negroes, for if 
Western Union tries to keep propaganda out of press cor- 
respondence it will shortly do itself out of a lot of business 
—and, conceivably, out of the profits with which it has car- 
ried on so valiantly its propaganda to preserve the middle- 
class virtues. Tue Darirrer 


Correspondence 
Dr. Ross and Dr. Loos 


To THE Epitors or THe Nation: 

The Nation for April 18 contained an editorial about the 
treatment of Drs. Ross and Loos by the Los Angeles County 
Medical Society. I wish to add a comment that may be of use 
should this case assume national importance, as I trust it will, 
The editorial ends with the words: “They will appeal their case 
to the Council of the California State Medical Association for 
review and if necessary to the Council of the American Medical 
Association for final decision.” 

Two comments: (1) The intrenched group that controls 
the A. M. A. probably instigated this action; (2) the courts 
oblige members of associations to seek redress from wrongs in 
the organization to its central body before any appeal may be 
made to the courts. The A. M. A. considers that it is the judge 
of what is good for society, and it fights the socialization of 
medicine on that ground. The people feel that the courts as a 
disinterested party should be the arbiter, but thus far there have 
been no cases that have been appealed to the courts after having 
been carried to the Judicial Council of the A. M. A. 

One of the outstanding cases is the Stanacola (Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana) case in East Baton Rouge Parish, Lou- 
isiana, where the local society threw out certain doctors who 
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worked on salary tor a hospital-and-health association of Stand- 
ird Oil employees. ‘The Louisiana State Society decided their 
work was not unethical (contract practice), but the A. M. A. 
came back with a decision that the local society had a right to 
determine the conditions of its membership. ‘There the matter 
rests today. Another case is the result of efforts of physicians of 
the Dallas Street Railway Employees’ Association to be restored 
to membership in the local society, from which they were 
expelled because they cared for street-railway employees on 
The State society of Texas and the A. M. A 
ruled against them, and great pressure was brought to bear on 
them from indirect medical sources. The doctors dropped their 
work for the Dallas Street Railway Employees rather than 
carry the matter to the courts, where I feel they would have 


in insurance plan. 


won their case. 

The Ross-Loos case will have to be carried to the courts 
tor a fair hearing, and the matter will never be settled till some 
one does this. Dr. Clifford Loos has the backbone, and with 
help like yours I hope he may win. 


San Francisco, May 15 P. K. SmitH 


“A Monument to Paris” 


lo rut Epirors or THt Nation: 

Mr. Warre B. Wells protests in your issue of May 2 
against my remarks upon translation in general and his trans- 
lation of Jules Romains in particular, made in the course of a 
review you published three months ago. The matter seems to 
me to deserve further discussion. 

1. Translation in General. 1 am reproached for the fact 
that I said the only “perfect” (sic) translations were completely 
free translations. Well, what are the classics of English trans- 
lation? Urquhart’s Rabelais, North’s Amyot’s Plutarch, Ho! 
land's Suetonius, Florio’s Montaigne, Jarvis’s “Don Quixote.” 
If they are not “completely free,” what are they? 

Mr. Wells rules that a translator “is entitled to take lib- 


erties” with his author “only if he is driven to do so for the 
sake of clarity in his own language.” But of course! Only I 
sav there is no “if” and these are not “liberties.” Each lan- 


vuage possesses its own genius, to which the writer—author or 
translator—is bound to be obedient. In obedience Ro- 
inains used the metaphor (which he did not invent), sonorité de 
cailloux; in such disobedience Mr. Wells translated by an un- 
“sonority of shingle,” a phrase the only 


such 


intellipible invention, 
English for which is “plangent.” 

2. Mr. Wells’s Romains in Particular. Depending, as he 
boasts, upon his eye, Mr. Wells has been deceived by the look 
Here are specimens. Officieusement 
“officious” but means literally “unofh- 


of many a French word 
has nothing to do with 
cially’: peine is properly translated by “sadness” not by “pain”; 
la Saint-Jean is not “St. John’s Day” but Midsummer Night. 
Chere is in Mr. Wells's translation a type of error the elucida- 
tion of which should give satisfaction to the translator, though 
bore for everyone else. For example, when a 
aman in un entresol it is not her but his 


An entresol is classically a lower 


it must be a 
woman is to meet 
ipartment that is in question, 
floor of a building in which a vigorous bourgeois, unbeknown to 
his family, keeps a pair of rooms for the express purpose of 
La raison social cannot be trans- 
a phrase which has no meaning in 
The translation 


landestine entertainment. 


lated by “social register,” 
a quite special one in America. 


a “free institution’; 


England and 
is “firm name.” Institution libre is not 
it designates the class of educational establishment in France 
that is not free, but is licensed by the state to charge fees. 
However, I stick to my point: the important thing about a 
If that is 


translation into English is the translator's English. 





right, the rest will worry nobody. When the translator of “Ba 
touala” rendered Ce livre n'est qu'une collection d'eau-fortes by 


“This book is only a collection of strong drinks,” he must have 


been dictating while playing a bassoon or running for a train 
The meaninglessness of the English evidences the imbecility of 
the translation—and not necessarily of the translator, mind 
you: he may have been simply heedless, in a hurry. 

Meanwhile, what are publishers’ editors for, if not to catch 
this sort of thing? 


New York, May 3 Lewis GALANTIERE 


Why Call the Police? 


To THE Eptrors oF ‘THE NATION: 

1 should like to protest through your columns against what 
I regard as a dangerous precedent, likely to lead to such con- 
ditions as obtain in Germany. Visiting the New Lots Evening 
High School on one evening last winter as the guest of one 
of the teachers, | was surprised to find policemen patrolling the 
corridors. On inquiry I learned they were there at the request 
of the principal to break up a student demonstration. ‘The 
demonstration had been called to protest against the payment o! 
excessive fees as deposits on books and against the principal's 
summary dismissal of a student from the school. 

Now without arguing the merits of the student claims, n 
one seriously interested in keeping our institutions of learning 
free from the kind of intimidation and coercion all too frequent 
in Germany can see a reason for the police. They have abso 
lutely no business in a public school. It is assumed when he is 
hired that the principal has the capacity and intelligence to dea! 
with the student body. When his ideas run counter to those ot 
a substantial number of students, the least he can do if he has 
any decency is to permit the expression of contrary opinion. 

The action of the principal in calling the cops to enforce 
his bidding, aside from being an affront to the children of tax 
payers, is an open admission of incompetence and an act 
cowardice. The logical outcome of such a procedure would b: 
for teachers to summon police to their classrooms every time 
they have a misunderstanding with students. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 10 BEN SCHRAGO 


Julia Lathrop 


To tHe Epirors or THe Nation: 

May we ask that you call the attention of Nation readers 
to the fact that we are assembling material for a book, “Life 
and Letters of Julia Lathrop,” and will be very grateful if any 
who have letters or other papers written by Miss Lathrop will 
send them to Grace Abbott, 528 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C., for our use. If desired, they will be copied 
and originals returned promptly. If return is not requested, 
they will be filed with other Julia Lathrop papers in the manu 
script division of the University of Chicago Library. 

Jane Appams and Grack ABROTI 

Washington, April 20 


Erratum 


‘Yo THe Eprrors or THe Nation: 


appeared the phrase “period 1915-33.” This should have been 


“1915-22.” 


Baltimore, Md., April 13 Harry A. TEITLEBAUM 


. —_— a ‘ & 
In my letter entitled A Brief for Insulin in The Nation o 
April 4, in the next to the last line of the second paragraph 
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The Intelligent Traveler 
Trips for Young People 


ARENTS who have investigated the advantages of a good 
P summer camp for boys and girls in their ’teens know that 

those with proper surroundings, equipment, and personnel 
are usually not cheap. They are discovering that a summer 
abroad may not cost much, if anything, more than a good camp, 
and of course the rewards to the young traveler may be very 
great. 

Within the last few years there has been a decided develop- 
ment of trips for boys and girls. For the most part they are 
run by teachers or other sympathetic leaders of youth who thor- 
oughly enjoy conducting their charges through foreign countries 
and who inspire in them an answering enthusiasm. Many trips 
are recruited personally and locally, and for that reason the fol- 
lowing schedule must be incomplete. However, most of the 
enterprises listed have been established for several years, and 
have won the confidence of parents. They all do a good job in 
combining the pleasures of travel in a congenial group with real 
educational values. 

One of the pioneers in travel for young people is Dr. Sven 
V. Knudsen, who with his wife will conduct this summer the 
ighth trip of “American Boys Abroad.” The group leaves 
New York on June 29, visits England, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Berlin, Holland, Switzerland, and Paris, and returns on 
August 11; the inclusive price is $435, third class. The feature 
of Dr. Knudsen’s trips is that the boys are entertained in fine 
European homes. Dr. Knudsen’s wide circle of acquaintances 
abroad makes possible this foreign hospitality, which is often 
converted into genuine friendship for the young Americans. Boys 
between seventeen and twenty-two years of age are accepted. 
for further information address Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

The Sorland Camp, on the south coast of Norway, is the 
best bargain I have seen offered. The trip costs $300, third 
class, from New York back to New York, sailing June 20, re- 
turning August 29. The group, which is limited to forty-eight 
boys between twelve and fifteen years, spends nearly five weeks 
in the camp, where there are water sports, instruction in crafts, 
athletics, and so on. Twelve days of sightseeing through Scan- 
dinavian countries, Berlin, Brussels, and Paris follow the period 
it camp. The camp is under the supervision of American and 
Norwegian Boy Scout leaders, although apparently not an ofh- 
ial Scout project. The American representative is Merrill 
Christopherson, 432 Third Avenue, New York. 

The World “Y” Tours, organized two seasons ago under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices, offer two trips this year. A boys’ group 
traveling tourist-third at sea will spend forty-eight days in Eng- 
and and Central Europe under the leadership of David Creigh- 
ton, of the Wilmington, Delaware, Y. M. C. A. The inclusive 
ost, New York to New York, is $430. A Mediterranean cruise 
on the Roma touches sixteen countries in the sixty-eight days 
from New York to New York. It costs $580, tourist class. The 
leaders are A. M. Black of the West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
York, and his wife. Girls as well as boys may register, and 
there is a plan for tutoring in one or two subjects at a small 
ost. Complete information about both trips may be obtained 
from J. C. Clark, director of World “Y” Tours, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

“A Third Experiment in International Living” will be di- 
vided in several groups this summer. Two French-speaking and 
two German-speaking parties of boys and girls over sixteen 
years of age are planned. In this “experiment” American boys 
and girls live in foreign homes and go on camping and hiking 
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LOUIS FISCHER 


WwW accompany a group of ten Americans for 41 days 


in the Soviet Union. Traveling without haste the 





group will visit Leningrad, Moscow, the Ukraine, Dnie- 
prostroi, Rostov and the great state farms, the Caucasus, 
Mr. 


Fischer will arrange meetings with Soviet authorities. 


Armenia, Black Sea and Crimean resorts, Kiev. 


Through him the group will contact all phases of Soviet 
life. 

Membership limited to persons qualified to profit by 
the rare opportunities offered. 

Sailing June 27. Returning August 31. 

Round trip from New York with tourist SS passage 

$885; with third class SS passage $761. 
Members may join abroad. 


Deferred payments if desired. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street, New York 
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MAGICA SEXUALIS 4S 


All FALSTAFF scientific and anthropological Books 
on the Love Relations of Mankind are enthralling 
and highly informative documents by authorities of 
international repute. That is why the FALSTAFF 


list of permanent subscribers reads like a “Who's 
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expeditions with foreign boys and girls of the same age. “Two iia. 
years of language study is a requisite for admission to the : . = 
rroups, and the activities include study as well as practice in Contributors to This Issue 
onversation. The cost is $400, from New York to New York, PAu Y. ANDERSON is a Washington correspondent of the 
third class. The French-speaking groups sail June 30 and re- St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
turn to New York on September 4. The German-speaking Kare Lore is active in labor organization and labor edu- 
rroups sail June 27 and return to New York on Spetember 7. cation. 
Each group is limited to fitteen and will be accompanied by a Doucias HASKELL was formerly assistant editor of the 
woman and aman leader. Address Donald B. Watt, 817 Com- Architectural Record, : 
k Avenue, Syracuse, New York. Bennett L. WiLxiAMs is a San Francisco newspaperman. 
Bicycling and walking through the British Isles, seeing the Joun Roruscuitp is director of the Open Road. 
shrines of English literature, and meeting some of the outstand- Cart Becker is professor of European history at Cornell 
ne literary men of our times are on the program tora group of University. 
ten young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. The R. P. BLackmur has contributed verse and criticism to 
rroup will be conducted by Charles L. Todd, a graduate of Poetry, Hound and Horn, and other magazines. 
Hamilton College, who took a similar trip two years ago, and JOHANNES STEEL is the pseudonym of a German Social 
Kimball Flaccus, a graduate of Dartmouth. It is sponsored by, Democrat now a refugee in the United States. 
among others, Mrs. Olin Downes, Lennox Robinson, Leonora James Rorty is the author of “Our Master’s Voice: Ad- 
Speyer, Joseph Auslander, Harold Vinal, and Witter Bynner. vertising.” 
The cyclers will spend their evenings talking and reading about 
the places they visit, and will call on A. E. Housman, John 
Miasefield, Lennox Robinson, Liam O'Flaherty, Richard Alding- __ 
ton, and others with whom the leaders have personal acquaint- 
ance. The group sails June 30 and returns to New York 
August 27. The inclusive cost is $600, tourist class at sea. 
Address Kimball Flaccus, 1301 John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni- Watch the New 
versity, New York. ‘a = 
A tour for boys between the ages of fourteen and nineteen Russia being Forged 
vill visit England, Holland, Switzerland, and France under the 
direction of Francis G. Simmons, who has been connected with Before Your Eyes 
boys’ activities in several good private schools and camps. The Rp - 
group, limited in number, will sail on July 6 and will return to in this Great Novel Ben J 
New York on August 31. The lower rate of two quoted is c 
$615, third class at sea. Frances P. Adams will conduct a party } 
f girls to England, Holland, France, and Switzerland. The 
rate is $725, tourist class, sailing on July 6 and returning er 
August 31 to New York. Information on both trips may be SSIA wah 
obtained from World Acquaintance Travel, 56 West Forty- A NOVEL OF SOVIET RU aaneess 
fifth Street, New York. he we 
There are many excellent tours for students. For the third ; neal 
surmmer International Student Service, 140 Nassau Street, New '@) ni a 
York, is offering students a chance to spend part of a European i cae 
vacation in student work camps. Seventy-five places have been ‘a ae 
allotted to American students in camps in Switzerland, Wales, BOURG wip 
and Germany. Work camps represent an effort to help students By ILYA EHREN nd ia 
and professors by furnishing them outdoor surroundings at little “aie . 
or no cost, in return for which they work on some community cism a 
project, such as road or trail building, land reclamation, or the os hae 
like. Students are drawn from many countries, so that the work Here is a human drama of Russia at work that § every § 
camps are centers for international fraternization. There is transcends in its reality the books by travellers and fo a 
plenty of recreation along with the work. The students chosen reporters. As Out of Chaos unrolls before the bane 
1y the International Student Service are admitted free to the reader its tremendous story of the building of a h 
camps of Switzerland and Wales and pay a small fee in Ger- steel plant in Siberia, it also reveals what is going po: 
pied ihe on in the lives and in the minds of the workers— cover t 
many for board and lodging. ‘The periods vary from two to particularly the son of a doctor, the son of a fac- val & 
six weeks. Women students are admitted occasionally to some tory worker, and a girl university student. She not ail 





finds herself torn in her love for the two men—one 
of them embittered by the new regime, cynically 
rr : struggling against it; the other, as he throws him- 
travel projects. There are a number of European and Russian self into the work, finding a new excitement and a 
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tours being organized for Negroes, and one, at least, of an inter- new meaning in life. In Out of Chaos the greatest aaa 
racial character. Palestine is beginning to attract travelers social drama of today becomes the basis for one a “yd 
other than religious pilgrims. A number of summer trips are of the vital novels of the season. $2.50 M 
olanned for persons who desire the opportunity to study the me. 
sdvanced economic and social institutions produced by Zionism. full of 
Joux Rornsesit HENRY HOLT & CO. ar 
One Park Asenue, New York. ause J 

‘In early issues of The Nation, Mr. Rothschild will dis nai 
cuss summer schools offering interesting courses in vartous a 
European countries. | sé a 
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Sharp Fear 


By LIONEL WIGGAM 


Lost on the high invisible hill 

The goats are running in the rain. 

Frail and terrified and shrill 

Their cries have wakened me again. 
Like little ghouls from tree to tree 
They wander searching for the field 
Where grass in fragile filigree 

By rail and wire is safely sealed. 

The sharp fear startled from their throats 
I hear across the rising wind— 

The crystal cries of little goats 

That blind, increasing fright has thinned. 
Weary and weeping they will run 
Until the dawn invades the hills. 
Tomorrow they may, in friendly sun, 
Lie down among the daffodils. 


Shakespeare’s Rival 


Ben Jonson. By John Palmer. The Viking Press. $3.50. 
Bis more than a century after the death of Ben Jonson 


his name was commonly linked with the name of Shake- 
speare, when it was not—as it often was—put first. This 
s a commonplace of literary history, but there is a reason 
whose significance is not always appreciated. Jonson’s virtues 
vere virtues which it was easy to describe. He was learned, 
was moral, and he had general ideas. The case for his 
creatness could easily be made out, and if you put him first 
vou could say just why. But Shakespeare was at least as elu- 
sive then as he is today, and to acknowledge his supremacy was 
to acknowledge the inadequacy of the literary canons. That 
e was no scholar was bad enough. That he proved nothing 
and taught nothing was even worse. His champions could only 
irge the obvious fact that his work was supreme, but in criti- 
cism as in everything else a fact makes slow progress against 
in intelligible argument. The error, moreover, is one which 
every generation makes again when it considers its own writers. 
For similar reasons the eighteenth century put Richardson 
ibove Fielding and the nineteenth century put George Eliot 
above Dickens. Almost certainly the next generation will dis- 
over that we have made the same sort of mistake. We may 
read one writer with the greatest delight, but conscience will 
not allow us to put him before another whose work has the 
qualities which we think it ought to have. A is only entertain- 
ng and intelligent. B understands the significance of science, 
interprets the social scene, or what not. And of course we are 
wrong. It is for being intelligent and entertaining that writers 
ire long read. 

Mr. Palmer’s admirable volume does not pretend to add 
inything to our knowledge of Jonson’s life. It is, however, 
full of shrewd critical interpretations and his subject is one in 
onnection with which such criticism is genuinely useful, be- 
ause Jonson is a great writer whose greatness needs interpre- 
tation in order to be fully appreciated. ‘There is no really 
wrong way of reading Shakespeare. He can be understood 
in a dozen different ways—some of which he would not have 
understood himself—and they are all rewarding. 





But Jonson 


is one-dimensional in the sense that he must be taken in the one _ 
way he was intended to be taken or he means nothing at all. 
And Mr. Palmer is an excellent guide, with scholarship enough 
to furnish the clew to what a modern could not divine for 
himself and with an admirable critical gift which enables him 
to make his author mean something to us. Moreover, he makes 
very clearly the distinction between an early play like “Every 
Man in His Humour,” in which our interest must remain in 
large part antiquarian, and the masterly “Volpone,” which is 
still almost majestic in its somberly poetic vision of a human 
vice carried to magnificent heights. 

The earlier plays are very satisfactorily interpreted in 
terms of two conflicting impulses—the impulse to realism which 
led Jonson to the study of low life, and the impulse to an intel- 
lectual schematization which made him put his realistically ob 
served characters through their paces in plays based upon a 
purely artificial conception of the “humors”—one of which 
completely dominates each personage. The start was always 
some peculiarity observed in nature, but once the start had 
been made, the peculiarity was lifted out of its context and 
made the theme of a purely logical structure in which observa- 
tion played little part. The result is to combine a realism un- 
equaled in Elizabethan literature with a singularly clear but 
narrow, mechanical, and highly artificial interpretation of events 
and their meaning. On the other hand, the later plays, par- 
ticularly “Volpone,” exhibit a power which their author de- 
veloped only after his period of masque writing. Even “Vol- 
pone” is, to be sure, a study of avarice considered as a humor, 
and the method is far more like the method of logical exposi- 
tion used by Moliére than like the method of Shakespeare. 
But the poetry which Jonson could not wholly achieve in his 
classical tragedies illuminates the play, and the characters be 
come almost terrifyingly impressive symbols of various un- 
lovely passions at their height. Volpone, one might say, is not 
a character dominated by avarice; he is simply Avarice itseli, 
an allegorical figure somehow endowed with a reality which 
allegorical figures usually do not possess. 

To Mr. Palmer, Jonson is the last great embodiment of 
the Elizabethan zest for living, the last exemplar of that es- 
sentially pagan vigor which was destroyed by the wave of puri- 
tanism from which we have not yet recovered. Without any 
disposition to apologize for the Puritan, one may wonder if 
that is entirely fair, and suggest instead that Elizabethan 
paganism was destroying itself from within. The increasingly 
somber violence of the Jacobean playwrights is hardly to be 
explained in terms of that puritan thought to which the Jaco- 
bean dramatists paid so little attention. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Palmer does not point out that the theme of “Volpone” is the 
theme used by Marlowe a generation before when in three sepa 
rate plays he studied some vice which had been carried to such 
perfect realization of itself as to become magnificent. From the 
very beginning, in other words, the Elizabethan writer had 
been tempted to imitate the Italians of the Renaissance in their 
tendency to find virtu the justification of character, and like the 
Italians he could not forever escape the conclusion to which 
that tendency leads. The Jacobean drama degenerated because 
its authors had come up against a moral dilemma which they 
could not solve; because if strength was the ultimate criterion, 
and strength could not be distinguished from violence, then the 
best men might be the worst and anarchy was come again. 
Jonson believed himself a moralist on the classical model, but 
“Volpone” is the proof that he could not escape the difficulty 
which the Puritans were to solve in their own unintelligent way. 
It exhibits him face to face with a principle of evil which he 
had no way of exorcising and before which he was compelled 
to stand in a half-admiring, half-terrified amazement. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 
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Che Writer in Soviet Russia 
Artists in Uniform. A Study of Literature and Bureaucratism. 

By Max Eastman. Altred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

AX EASTMAN is “on the side of the Soviets and of 
M the proletarian class struggle,” but he does not believe 
” that “the world can be saved by Soviet ballyhoo.” By 
Soviet ballyhoo he means the acceptance of an officially inter- 
preted Communist dogma and the suppression of those who 
depart from it. The primary purpose of the present book is 
to exhibit Soviet ballyhoo in action, to show how it has “func- 
tioned in art and letters.” 

Mr. Eastman shows us how it functions by getting down 
to cases. He tells the story of Yessenin’s suicide, of the “fram- 
ing” of Zamyatin, of Romanov’s recantation, of the humilia- 
tion of Boris Pilnyak, of Polonsky’s persecution, of Maikovsky’s 
suicide, and so on. He is aware that there has been much good 
writing in Russia during the Stalin regime, but the point is 
not whether the writers who voluntarily accept the official 
dogma and program are free, but whether those who venture 
to reject it are free; and Mr. Eastman has no difficulty in 
demonstrating that a great number of the ablest Russian writ- 
ers have found, sooner or later, that they must either recant or 
run away or end their lives with a pistol or their days in Siberia. 
No doubt there are still many liberals in this country who find 
omfort in believing that the suppression of RAPP in 1932 has 
put an end to all that. Mr. Eastman assures us that it is not 
so. “RAPP is no more,” true enough; but Stalin and his uni- 
forms for writers are still very much there. The essence of 
Soviet ballyhoo, so far as art and letters are concerned, is ex- 
pressed in the slogans of the Artists’ International. “Art re 
nounces individualism. Art is to be collectivized. Art is to be 
systematized. Art is to be organized. Art is to be disciplined. 
Art is to be created under the careful yet firm guidance of a 
political party. Art is to be wielded as a weapon.” In other 
vords, art is to commit suicide at the behest of propaganda. 

Having with accustomed brilliance told the “sad story of 
the regimentation of the creative spirit,” Mr. Eastman asks why 
the Soviet government should have made a mistake so obviously 
fatal. The answer is that Stalin and his supporters, unlike 
Lenin, have swallowed whole the outmoded Marxian philoso- 
ohy. The trouble with Marxian philosophy is that “it is ‘philoso 
ohy’ in the very sense that Marx himself denounced philosophy.” 
Far from abandoning “all philosophy” for science, Marx did 
net even abandon Hegel’s philosophy. He merely replaced 
Hevel's World Spirit with a World Robot who performs to a 
liferent purpose, and without demanding social attentions, all 
the work which the World Spirit was employed to perform. 

‘This. then, is the fatal error—to fall back upon a theologi 
i] method of saving the world, to relieve ourselves of the 


uble of taking thought by relying upon the Marxian World 


Robot, not our elves, to add a cubit to our stature. The Marx 
in doctrine and the proletarian struggle (purpose), thus hap- 
entified, are “read into the objective development of 

lew” the convenient result of which is that the function of 
thoucht mav be limited to reconciling experience with the dox 
rine 1 all thoneht which does not serve this end may be 
I irded not “of the essence of reality” and therefore not 
e+ of true knowledge: so that to deny expression to such 
thought not to obscure but to clarify the truth. Well, but 
vhere ire we? Are ve disci sSsiny the Bolsheviks Ol the 
eh h Fathers? It doesn’t really matter, since their ideology 
s the ime ind that is why, in reading Bolshevik pol tic al con 


oversies, one sniffs again the pungent musty atmosphere of 


lony-buried disputes over the Semi-Pelagian and other Chri 


tian heresies. Read again the controversy that led to the ban 
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ishment of Trotzky. To a critical mind the only point of inte; 
est is that the truth of Trotzky’s ideas or the wisdom of his 
program was never for a moment recognized as the issue. Th 
issue was the same as that at the famous Diet of Worms. [r 
Had Comrade Trotzky so far departed from the 
“Lenin line” as to have placed himself in an “ideological” rathe; 
than merely in a “programmatical” opposition? The decision 
was that he had, and he was therefore exiled. But it would be 
a profound mistake to suppose that the exile was effected by 
Stalin. The action of Trotzky and the action of Stalin wer 
“Identical Opposites” which the Dialectic Materialism must 
needs reconcile in a “Higher Synthesis,” and in this instance the 
reconciliation effected by the Dialectic took the form of exiling 
Trotzky. Dialectic Materialism, like Divine Providence, for 
which it is but another name, often moves in mysterious ways 
its wonders to perform. Mysterious perhaps, but by no means 
new: effecting the Higher Synthesis of Identical Opposites by 
knocking one of them on the head is a method with which the 
world has been long familiar. 

Mr. Eastman does not think that “the world can be saved” 
(the revolution accomplished? the classless society established ? 
by this Soviet ballyhoo. Nevertheless, if I understand him, hy 
does think it can be saved—by science or scientific method; ar 
he thinks the vital question for this country is “whether Amer 
cans are going to conduct their revolutionary efforts in the nan 
of science, or are going to swallow down” the Marxian “r: 
mantic philosophy”’—the Stalin Soviet ballyhoo. 

Well, I have no yen for ballyhoo, nor any aversion to sci 
entific method. But I can see that each has its uses, and that 
whether the one or the other is more useful for saving the world 
depends on what is meant by that somewhat romantic theologi 
cal phrase. Scientific method is an admirable instrument for 
those who wish to acquire exact knowledge of the world, espe 
cially the physical world, and care very little, or nothing, about 
changing it. If one does wish to change the physical world 
for example, make water run up hill—one will find scienti! 
method more useful than ballyhoo. But in one respect th 
problem of changing the physical world differs profoundly fror 
the problem of changing the social world: the physical world is 
indifferent to changes proposed or made, the social world is very 
much interested. Mr. Eastman knows this, without, I think 
sufficiently allowing for it. “Social science,” he says, “when it 
is applied in action on a grand scale, does differ from phys 
or mechanical . . . engineering in that the scientists are then 
selves part of the material they work with, and what they think 
about the experiments may affect the results.” This is putt 
it mildly. The result of any social experiment not only ma; 
but must be affected, not only by what the social scientists 
(revolutionary leaders) think about it, but still more by what 
the “material they work with” (the people) think about it. 

The distinction is vital, and will remain so until the peop! 
are all capable of taking a detached, scientific view of their 
social relations. They will run up hill only if persuaded o: 
forced to do so. The Bolshevik “social scientists,” like all p 
litical leaders with a program of action to be realized, hav: 
found that force works best when supported by the right kind 
of ballyhoo (ideology), and that the ballyhoo works best wh 
it announces with conviction that the country at the top ot 
hill is flowing with milk and honey. In fact it may or may not 
be flowing with milk and money, and the “social scientist” 
abandoned political for scientific methods would have to indu 
the people to make the steep ascent with no better assurai 
than that they were engaged in a social experiment designed t 
advance the cause of truth by testing a social hypothesis wh 
might tura out to have been invalid. I suspect that to the grea! 
majority this formulation of the problem would be the wette 
kind of ballyhoo yet discovered. 

I do not think the Communist revolution, in any of its 
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various formulations, is likely to be advanced by abandoning 
ballyhoo for scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, I delight in 
\lr. Eastman’s exposure of the ballyhoo, partly because he does 
such an honest good job of it, chiefly because I am convinced 
that man cannot better his lot in the long run by suppressing 
factual knowledge and critical intelligence in favor of any spe- 
cies of wish-fulfilling dogma. Cart BECKER 


Richard Aldington 


The Poems of Richard Aldington. Doubleday, Doran and 

Company. $2.50. 

R. ALDINGTON is a type of the poet—in intention, 
M in attitude toward life and toward past literature, in 

vocabulary, in the tone of his thinking, and in his wil- 
ful assertion of personal inspiration. But he is, on the whole, 
not an example: his work is not poetry of a high order. The 
best evidence for this statement is that his poetry loses rather 
than gains when read all at one time, as this collection invites 
us to read it. There is no single poem in the volume which 
persuades us to remember it complete, though there are many 
lines, especially beginning lines, which stick in the mind because 
of the boldness of statement or the lift of the rhythm. That is 
to say, while he presents us with a fund of substance and a 
talent for feeling, Mr. Aldington lacks either the genius or the 
arduous will for persistent execution; he lacks those elements of 
composition and of style which persuade us finally of a poem’s 
existence. 

This failure may be fundamental, the result of a radical 
defect of talent, or it may have an origin at least partly his- 
torical. Mr. Aldington began publishing with the imagist group 
of 1912, and that—as it has turned out for everyone in the 
group—was a heavy weight to bear. The excitement of a 
fresh, superficial view coupled with an easy, not to say laxative, 
method of writing produced or encouraged a good many rather 
fluid talents to whom the finished, the solid, the mature seemed 
Success was accidental and fragmentary, and no poet can 
expect a lifetime of accidents unless the life is short. 

However it may have been intended and whatever bene- 
fit of freshness verse first felt, the final effect of imagism was 
to prevent poets from doing the work necessary to complete 
their poems. And by completion I do not mean detailed adher- 
ence to any doctrine of how a poem should go, or subscription 
to any school of sensibility, which would tend to prevent poems 
trom completion by the limitation of form and the distortion of 
particular insight. I mean, on the contrary, that the heirs of 
imagism, by asserting a false freedom of form and the inde- 
pendent validity of private experience however expressed, have 
been unable either to sustain a tone or explore a subject in 
terms the reader can accept. 

Eliot and Pound deliberately obstruct by obscurity of refer- 
ence the reader’s view of the contents of their more important 
poems and accomplish their perversity with great clarity and 
beauty of language. Mr. Aldington, on the contrary, has not 
advanced that far in the attempt to make verse either difficult 
or private. You do not need, in reading him, either a specially 
designed encyclopedia or a faculty for telepathy. His subject 
matter is conventionally presented, his allusions may be found in 
a small classical dictionary, and he uses words in their normal 
connotations. His poems, however, appear with what Henry 
James called “the terrible fluidity” of self-revelation. Thus, 
like Eliot and Pound on one side, he sees neither the necessity 
nor the convenience of sustained tone and the dramatic presen- 
tation of material, and like Cummings on the other side, he 
uses words as he finds them without much effort to particularize 
them in the poems. Hence his rhythms break down as soon as 


stale. 








they are established, his arrangements lack inevitability, and 
his language tends to be slovenly and therefore while intelligible 
cannot certify its meaning. 

Perhaps nothing. more orderly, especially in the realm of 
poetry and feeling—nothing less fragmentary, nothing less he- 
retical—could have been expected of a generation whose young 
manhood was interrupted by the war and demolished by the 
peace, and whose imagination was thus driven by the need of 
exile or escape from the dreadful order that was laid every- 
where upon it. We have Mr. Aldington’s war poems and par- 
ticularly his poem called Exile positively to suggest as much, 
and we have the later poems of the Eaten Heart Group and 
the new poems at the end of the book to demonstrate it nega- 
tively. The two longish poems, A Fool i’ the Forest and A 
Dream in the Luxembourg, are so to speak interludes between 
the positive and negative poles, but rather resemble in their 
diffuseness and excessive romantic bitterness ‘““The Death of a 
Hero” and “The Colonel’s Daughter” than the poems. It was 
the war perhaps and what came after it that made Mr. Alding- 
ton in every case let himself go from a summit of emotion, of 
recognition, or of disillusionment. But when you let yourself 
go you do not often make great poetry, because without a form 
to mold you and a discipline to direct you, you cannot possibly 
know where to stop, know what has been presented specifically 
and what has been merely stated, what has come out good and 
what bad; you can, in fact, only push on to the corollary and 
let yourself run down. 

That is what Mr. Aldington does. Experience catches him 
by the throat or beats him in the face, and he answers back as 
vigorously as he can. His subjects are war and love and hypoc- 
risy. His weapons are sharp statement, bold image, snatches 
of masculine rhythm, and the catch-as-catch-can of tumultuous 
feeling. His retreat is into Greek poetry or the English land. 
He has a stubborn but crotchety honesty without ever the per- 
suasion of tact, and he has an intense personal bitterness that 
never bothers with the only secure foundation for bitterness, 
which is irony. His poems make powerful personal documents 
of a life, but they do not often do the necessary work to make 
them powerful poetry. ‘The success of many fragments only 
adumbrates the size of his failure. Reading him we may for- 
tify the more honorable of our prejudices, but nothing is brought 
to the objective strength of that which can be contemplated al! 
round. R. P. BLackKMuR 


An Artist’s Childhood 


Memories of My Childhood. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 


HIS second volume of Selma Lagerléf’s autobiography, 

like the first, has the charm of fine writing. And again 
the author’s creative imagination so controls the ma- 

terial that we see her childhood as it must have been. There 
is no hint of adult revaluation of childhood experience, no over- 
stressing, as so frequently happens when an adult attempts to 
tell his or her own story, of the pains or joys or even of the 
awarenesses of childhood. Selma lives through the years from 
her tenth to her fifteenth year a little lame girl, but not too 
lame for physical activities and never burdened with pity—ex- 
actly as she must have lived them. Miss Lagerl6éf would seem 
to believe—and very probably she is right—that the normal 
childhood is a slow growth in sensibility, not days of morbid 
grief or excessive joy, but days of comfortable growth toward 
understanding. She does not stress the dreaming of childhood 
in contrast with the reality, but indicates how these blend. She 
understands the drama of secret adventures and of little em- 
barrassments, but most of all she understands the child’s pro- 
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gressive adjustments to the adult world, her dreaming as a part 
ot quiet learning. 

This volume opens with the return of Selma from an or- 
thopedic institute to live as usual at Marbacka under the in- 
struction of the new and completely trusted young governess, 
A shadow settles over the home when the father is taken 
ill and slowly grows weaker. But neither Selma nor the other 
children lose too abruptly their normal sunshine. Selma reads 
the Bible from cover to cover, though she is teased for this, 
certain that by so doing she will aid her father’s recovery. The 
father, evidently a little afraid of religious emotion for his 
children, is somewhat alarmed, but the mother persuades him 
to leave his daughter alone. Meantime the children put on 
plays, go out to see the Easter witch who, usually of straw, once 
turns out to be their nurse. They visit relatives and enlarge 
their knowledge of places. Selma, frightened by ghost stories, 
puts herself to the task of overcoming fear. The war going on 
between Germany and France is felt only through persons who 
insist on talking of war. Aline, the governess, falls unhappily 
into love, then happily out, and into marriage. The dressmaker 
omes in the spring and fall to make new dresses for all the 
And always the children participate in the general 
family life. They make calls with their mother and begin to 
understand social distinctions. They are living as country gen- 
try, in a gentle community. There is nothing to grieve or shock 
them. Selma, obviously the most sensitive child in the family, 
must take in, as experience, whatever she can through her own 
sensitivity with no unusual attention paid her. Her parents do 
not treat her as if she were different from the others. Much 
of the interest in reading of her charming, quaint childhood lies, 
nevertheless, in observing the artist’s awakening. And how 
omplete a knowledge of human character one can see her ac- 
quiring in this small but intimate society where children are 
taught by being accepted as important members of a group, to 
he treated and talked to with complete honesty. The Lagerlof 
family are all fairly intelligent and frankly emotional. They 
ire all completely normal though not dull people. Such a fam- 
ly, such a community life, could be, perhaps, the best back- 
‘round for a child learning to be a writer by observing intui- 
tively the little actions of people, their brief expressions, and by 
listening to thoughtful conclusions from adults who pondered 
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ibout life. 

Humor and pathos in everyday affairs, routine lightened by 
the observance of folk rituals and activities—this was living. 
Miss Lagerlof has caught it all, seen herself and her family in 
fine perspective and with a clear charm of spirit. And she looks 
sack sixty-odd years without bitterness or even nostalgia. 

Eva Lou WALTON 


A Novel of Distinction 


Ritter Bread. By Nicolai Gubsky Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2. 


ERE is a novel which has got but scant attention from 
the American press and the American reader. It is 
written by an unknown Russian living in England. It 

oncerns the battle for existence waged by two exiled Russians 
n the north of England. The obscurity of the author and the 
remoteness of the problem have doubtless militated against its 
popularity. Nevertheless, “Ritter Bread” deserved a more cor- 
dial reception. It is not original in manner or matter: it ts 
critten in the well-worn tradition of the English novel, and it 
tells a hackneyed tale of unemployment, dwindling bank bal- 
inces, and spiritual maladjustment to modern society. Yet in 
te of this it is something definitely new, for it bears the mark 


sp +m: 
eccentric mind, a mind delicately balanced, questioning, 


* an 


acute, humorous. It lacks the violence and passion of other 
“depression” novels, but it is, perhaps, the more depressing for 
being careful, reasoned, and unimpassioned. 

The story begins when Goring, husband to Zeena and 
father ot two children, loses his job as translator in a large 
commercial firm. He does not go under all at once. Smal! 
jobs, less and less remunerative, feed the body, and friends 
gradually less sympathetic, feed the soul. For two years he 
fights with the world to wrest peace and sustenance from it 
regarding his troubles as a problem which has been given hin 
to solve. At last his destitution and his spiritual emptines; 
force him to find a solution. He, a former aristocrat, half 
English, determines to return to Russia to work for the future 
It is a painful solution, since it involves his leaving Zeena, who 
hates the Bolsheviks with embittered, aristocratic passion. Stil! 
he wrenches himself away, only to find himself barred from 
the Soviet Union by a stupid, suspicious bureaucracy, which re 
gards him as a counter-revolutionary spy. He commits suicide 

While the story is as sad as you could wish, it is not so 
grim as the summary of the plot would suggest. Throughout 
its course it is ornamented with wit, philosophy, and sound 
Russian dialectics, and illuminated with the highest kind of 
mysticism. It is, altogether, a novel of distinction, born, un- 
luckily, to blush unseen. Mary McCarty 


Handbook of Dictatorships 


By the Research Staff of the 
Foreign Policy Association. Edited by Raymond Leslie 
Buell. Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.50. 

Tite up-to-date work, compiled by the research staff of 


New Governments in Europe. 


the Foreign Policy Association and edited by its presi 

dent, contains the most comprehensive and reliable de 
scription yet given in a single volume of new social trends and 
new forms of government in Italy, Russia, Germany, Spain 
and the Baltic States. No student of international politics and 
the social process should miss this book with its unusual amount 
of authoritative information and its orderly presentation 0! 
complex developments. 

The exact history of the various European dictatorships 
the social and political forces that produced them, the methods 
by which they were brought about, as well as the debit and 
credit sides of their administrative records up to the beginning 
of 1934, are set forth in a manner which, though restrained and 
academic in tone, makes the book a fascinating and dramatic 
record of post-war political developments in Europe. 

In the section on Italy a brief account of Italy’s political 
life from 1861 till 1919 is followed by a brief interpretation o! 
the theory of fascism and a short description of the history and 
composition of the Fascist Party of Italy. We also find a 
searching and concise analysis of the political structure of the 
fascist state, with its political history and adminstrative record, 
complemented by an interesting account of the early history of 
fascist syndicalism and a thorough discussion of the corporate 
system. There is also a short description of the passive and 
active resistance against fascism in Italy and other countries 
The Nazi German and Soviet Russian developments are han 
dled in the same concise way. In both cases an excellent analy 
sis of the political, social, and historical circumstances that con 
ditioned the particular development is followed by a history of 
the movement and an account of the political theories upon 
which its organization was based. This is complemented by 7 
informative account of the governmental record of the system 

Not only does the whole work demonstrate the trend to 
ward dictatorships, but the assembled facts make it abundant!) 
clear that, ideologically speaking, fascist dictatorships are dicta 
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torships of defense, erected for the purpose of defending and 
helping to perpetuate a social and economic system, while the 
communist dictatorship, again ideologically speaking, is aggres- 
sive and attempts to bridge the colossal gulf between the indus- 
trial scientific revolution already accomplished by humanity and 
ts retarded social and political evolution. 

According to Spengler we are witnessing the return of the 
Caesars and are entering upon the age of the Leaders. This 
record of facts makes it clear, however, that the Hitlers and 
VMussolinis, far from being leaders, are carried to power on 
waves of mass emotion which has been effectively exploited by 
skilful propaganda and which springs from the spiritual and 
ntellectual emptiness of the people, who see in these so-called 
leaders the symbolic expression of their confused desires. 

JOHANNES STFEL 


Government in Business 


INT. These National Tax Eaters. By T. Swann Harding. 

Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.75. 

SWANN HARDING, who works by day as a chemist 
in the Department of Agriculture and by night writes 
© articles and books about advertising, about the imbe- 
ilities and greeds of business men, and about the relative compe- 
tence and probity of government employees, has done his best 
job to date in this book. He has demonstrated pretty conclu- 
sively that over a wide range of essential services you and I 
get a better dollar’s worth out of tax money spent in our behalf 
y the government than the average dollar’s worth of products 
and services obtainable in the market-place. 

It is a highly important demonstration to make at this time. 
One could have wished that Mr. Harding’s right hand had been 
subsidized, by tax money or otherwise, so that he could have 
levoted his days to this major task, organized it, and given us 
: more orderly and concise presentation. The only charts and 
tables are those prepared by Mr. Harding’s opponents, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association and the National Commit- 
tee for Economy in Government. If one may venture to sug- 
gest Mr. Harding’s next job, he would do well to take a year 
off and meet the enemy, table for table and chart for chart, in 
his next book. Here are a few of the innumerable facts, most 
f them highly important, which congest Mr. Harding’s 381 

izes: Im 1931 the Post Office deficit of $146,000,000 was 
used not by governmental inefficiency but by a $97,000,000 sub- 
ly to newspapers and periodicals, a $17,000,000 air-mail sub- 
dy, a $19,000,000 oceanic-mail subsidy, and the expenditure of 
312,000,000 for franking and other government postage. First- 
lass mail showed a profit of $47,000,000, which means, to put 
t baldly, that every time you and I mail a letter we help to 
subsidize Curtis, Crowell, Hearst, and McFadden. 

The very business men who yell loudest about government 
extravagance are the most eager to exploit for their own profit 
the scientific work of government bureaus, and to denounce any 

ttempt to let the general public benefit, as, for example, through 

government grading of staple products or the setting up of a 

Department of the Consumer, as proposed by F. J. Schlink. 
Incidentally, Mr. Harding vigorously defends the Food and 

Drug Administration against the attack of Schlink and Kallett 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.’”) 

Government, says Mr. Harding, is inefficient and wasteful 
hen corrupted by the greed and incompetence of business; the 
nswer therefore is not that government should get out of busi- 

ness, but that business should get off government’s neck. The 
esis is sound as far as it goes, and Mr. Harding’s documenta- 
tion is enormous—if it had only been indexed! 
James Rorty 
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Stuart Chase 
says: 


“I have been stirred by this book .. . it is raw, 
living. Mr. Rorty knows the business and it is 
safe to say that advertising has never had such a 
raking before and may never again. I suspect he 
has written the definitive work on the subject. 
Twenty years of keen observation, twenty years 
of gathering social insight have gone into it. 
Everyone who retains some conception of human 
integrity will be stirred by how love, religion, 
science, psychology, beauty, art, hope are poured 
into the propaganda mill.”"— From The Nation. 
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MAX GORDON Successes 
WALTER SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 
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Dramatized by SIDNEY HOWARD 
SHUBERT THEATRE #3 285 
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Shorter Notices 


By William Murrell. 
Whitney 


4A History of American Graphic Humor. 
With an Introduction by Chistopher Morley. 
Museum of Art. $5. 

Christopher Morley in his introduction to this book says it 
is “almost a History of Ill-Humor.” American pen pampbhlet- 
eers, Morley feels, are bitter, morose, and ferocious. How- 
ever, Morley is easily wounded, for in comparison with French, 
German, or Spanish drawings of the same sort ours are boyish, 
timid, frolicsome,, occasionally bluntly cruel, like a practical 
joke. The “History” begins with Paul Revere and ends with 
the Civil War. It is a competent, scholarly book and the pic- 
tures are interesting as historical footnotes, but not much more. 
Murrell says that on the whole American graphic art has been 
pedestrian, with a few brilliant exceptions, and this is a fair 
estimate on the basis of the pictures he publishes, presumably 
chosen from the best. The author does not advance any rea- 
sons for this surprising and disappointing fact. Political and 
social art feeds on social struggle, and our history is full of it, 
but our artists have not been interested except in the Civil War 
period, when most of Murrell’s “brilliant exceptions” occur. It 
is true that even now our artists tend to run from current re- 
alities; until very recently they avoided even the American scene, 
Americans have the feeling that the artist who touches politics 
is no artist. A field which necessarily combines the two, as does 
caricature and satire, would therefore attract a minority only. 
That may be why our percentage of really great graphic humor 
and ill-humor is still so low. 
Walt Whitman in England. Cornell 

University Press. $2.50. 

Mr. Blodgett furnishes a great deal of precise information 
about the growth of Whitman’s reputation in England, a sub- 
ject which hitherto, even in the best books about Whitman, has 
been spotty when it has not been vague. There are separate 
chapters on Rossetti, Dowden, Symonds, Buchanan, Anne Gil 
christ, Swinburne, and Tennyson, as well as chapters of narra- 
tive and summary—the latter, unfortunately, marred by touches 
of that piety which consists in hailing every bit of praise as a 
syllable in the long scroll of truth concerning Whitman. The 
truth has even yet to be established. Meanwhile, here is all 
we shall ever need to know about what Englishmen to date 
have thought it was. 


By Hareld Blodgett. 


Foundations for the World’s New Age of Plenty. By Fred 
Henderson. The John Day Company. $1. 

If we look ruefully at a social situation long enough, cer 
tain realizations are apt to be pressed into the wits of the dull- 
est of us. And these popular recognitions do not take the form 
of cleverly devised expedients of escape, but are rather vaguely 
defined but tolerably fundamental convictions. The England of 
a century ago gazed for years at the child factory worker be 
fore the understanding came that he or she was not making 4 
free contract, and that the righteous expression of Manchester 
laissez faire was an appalling human lie. Nor is popular dis- 
illusionment the less portentous because it coincides in time with 
official sanction. Slavery in America was dead at the moment 
Lincoln solemnly pledged himself not to interfere with the inst! 
tution. In the present depression the public has become in 
creasingly aware of the absurdity of poverty in the midst 0! 
plenty. Turn your eyes from the confronting scene, and this is 
the after-image which remains. Mr. Henderson supplies, briefly 
and neatly, a rationale for the accumulating dissatisfaction with 
a world impotent despite abundant means at its disposal. He 
distinguishes between the fiction of money on the one hand and 
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for $25. Single week-end $14, 


GOuLr... 4 FULL DAYS 


at the famous Ce- JUNE is delight- 
ak urse. Tour- 

~~ ovines = ful ; at Copake. 
amateurs and experts Special low rates. 


N. Y. OF FICE—i!6 NASSAU 8ST. 


st REGIS HOTEL PHONE BEEKMAN 3.9620 
FLEISCHMANN’'S, NEW YORK GO@)ZN<S C. 7 Tous 0 db 
j ~ SRARYVILLE. N.Y. 




















CATSKILL MTS'. GREATEST 
HOTEL VALUE 
DECORATION WEEK-END SPECIAL 
5 bavs $18 
From Tue. Eve. May 29 to Sun.. Eve., June 8 
$4 per Day for Shorter Stay 
EVERY RECREATIONAL FEATURE 


SPECIAL JUNE RATE 


5 per week for any accommodation In Hotel 
$22. 0 ineluding room with private bath. 








18 HOLE GOLF COURSE ON PREMISES 





















~ we a) t i. 
(“© DECORATION DAY WEEK @ 
Splendid program of » and diversions. 
Tennis, Handbell, Water Sports, Muste, Dancing 


$9.00 ii¥s @ dvs $17.50 


Ash for details of eur special “‘bungaiew” 
preposition far season week-enders (May-Sept.) 


Weeh-end round trip fores 


to Harmon: 
Grand Central—$1.50; 125th St.—$1.30. 
Tasi meets all trains at Harmon 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
nit LODGE 2% | 








, & Y. 








The Rare Charm 
Of An Intimate 
Congenial Group 





In The 


TIMBERLAN‘D sairondacks 


Pottersville, N. ¥., Warren Co. 


IMBeERLANG June Rate 

| «A Modern Camp $22.50 per week 

| for Adults ‘ as 

° Superior Cuisine 

| Booklet om Request Golf 

| 33 .W.42nd St. Round Trip Fare $8.50 
PEnn. 6-7663 In De Luxe Packards 








For complete relaxation, beautiful country, pleas- 
ant companionship. Wholesome food. Tennis. 
THE HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Leake Mahopac, N. Y. 

H. Fatepsrac Manopac 953 











RED OAKS si." BREEZEMONT 


iding, is, all d ivities, 150 
og bmg por ae — Selah coma. A Guest House of unusual charm set on 
Excellent see ong —y Fy hy , Just a huge estate in the Westchester Hills. 
cain or Sages 
pared “teen Railroed of N. J. of Penn- Splendid indoor and outdoor sports. 
sylvania to Red Bank. 
Management Mascha and Hyman Strunsky ATTRACTIVE SPRING RATES 


Telephone Atlantic Highlands, 264 Pa Selghittl otis 


to your office. An ideal place for 
the commuter’s summer residence. 


BERKSHIRE PINES Armonk, N. Y. Armonk Village 555 


“In the lyric Berkshire Hills” 
WEST COPAKE, NEW YORK 


Splendid cuisine; tennis, all water sports; golf 
within 20 minutes; billiards, etc. Open for sea- 
eon Friday, May 25th. Special 5-day weekend 
rates or week. Special June rates. Call 
COPAKE 46, or write PEARL CHEIFETZ. 

















ZINDOREST 
PARK 


MONROE, N. Y. Phone 300 
Fermerly a millionatre’s estate of 
150 acres, beautifully landscaped 
Tennis, Handball courts Swim- 
ming, beating, fishing. Many 
more attractions. Saddle horses 
on premises. Nearby golf. 1% 
hours Erie R.R. or auto. Open 














HE OLD ORCHARD—Ridgefield, Conn. For 
persons afflicted with good taste and small 
means, desiring delightful country weekends, or 











nger. Reasonable rates. Information-reserva- all year. 
tions: write or phone 593-5. New York Phone 
BOulevard 8-4556 THE OLD FASHION HOUSE 
Let me remind you, the first bird gets the best 
PERSONAL bite. Your summer reservations now. Congers, 


N. Y., Box 153. 








ACATION ALL YEAR, one hour to N. Y. Hill top 
re plots at low price by cooperative buy. Cul- 
tured persons, piped water, etc., privacy. Stone 
ses at wood house prices, play plots. Write 
Rick, Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N. Y. 
fur Sorution ror Deprectating Currency 


RESTFUL and delightful vacation place only 

31 minutes by express from Penn. Station. 
One of the finest beaches on the Atlantic. Deli- 
cious, simple, wholesome food. Special rates for 
Spring. Rieber’s Cottage, Belle Harbor, L. I. 
Belle Harbor 5-0089. 


A RGENTINE YOUNG MAN (32), journalist, BARLOW FARM 
4 recently arrived on his third trip to U.S. A., 
: On Candlewood Lake, Sherman, Conn. 
wishe . ( 
shes to meet intelligent young merican wo- Charming colonial house, modernized, sixty scree wood- 














man Should like to_ travel with her to some ae ee ee ee Gee ee 
places that he will visit in the country. Box supervised by Nina. Weekly rates $16. Special 5 day rates 
397, c/o The Nation. for Decoration Day. Information, City Phone Maine 4-8276. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG 
A delightful bide-away in the mountains invitin 
people of better taste. Wholesome food, delightf 
companionship, all outdoor sports. Reduced rates. 
Woodbourne, N. Y. Tel. Fallsburg 186-J 





. + J . 2. h " 
Finn’s Biltmore ((/0, 4°54, w. 7. 
Where Country Meets the Sea 
Knewn for {5 years as the ideal place for rest and 
recreation. Home-like congeniality and ecemfort. Best 
feod. Reasonable rates. Phone: Asbury Park 1456. 





OLONY HOUSE 


Mw jan Colony. Peekshill, ». WV 
py River Ps % Pog 


and weekenders 
accom: ated. Tel. Peekskil) 2738. 
Colony bus at station. 








VINEYARD LODGE, Ulster Park, N. Y. 
Garden Spot of Ulster County 
Modern hotel amidst beautiful 200 acre fruit and 
grape farm, solariums, saddle horses, tennis courts, 
social activities, refinement, congenialiy, Ameri- 
can Jewish cuisine. Rates reduced to $16 and $18. 
Joszru RoszwtHat Kincston 3430 





VACATION in Wyoming on Hart's Ranch, The 
silt L, lecated in a beautiful canyon of the 
Wind River Mountains. A stream teeming with 
rainbow trout flows by the door. A geologist’s, 
artist's and sportsman'’s heaven. Saddle horses. 
rack trips, climbing. Good food, reasonable rates 
30x 121, Lander, Weenies. 


RIVERSIDE INN, Seymour, Conn. 
On Lake Housatonic, 70 miles from New York 
Beautiful surroundings. Tennis, boating, bathing 
fishing. Excellent meals. Rates $3 per day, $18 
per week. Derby 639-2. Also bungalows for rent. 








AMP DAVIS, Budd Lake, N, J r @ 
_ Stanhope, N. J. Back to nature camp—vege 
tarian diet-ideal for vacations and especially suited 
for week ends. All sports available. Reason- 
able rates Inquire City Dr. Ruth S. Davis 
CHelsea 3-6600, 
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the fact of goods on the other. A passenger fell overboard from 
a Mississippi steamboat. Thrashing around, he was nearly 
strangled, when he caught the shout of the captain, “Stand up!” 
and tound himself in four feet of water. So Henderson shows 
that the economic realities are labor applied to nature and re- 
sulting in consumption, while the price and credit system is 
merely an awkwardly devised accountancy. He decries and 
makes ridiculous the current monetary sleight of hand. It is as 
unavailing, he says, as straightening a deformed man by chang- 
ing the shape of his shadow. 


Films 
Journey to the End 


ECAUSE the actualities of the contemporary world are 
B what they are, exceeding the farthest reaches of the dra- 

matic fancy, a half-hour at one of the newsreel theaters 
these days is likely to provide a more complete catharsis than 
anything devised by the mind or imagination of Hollywood. 
The catharsis is achieved by the Elizabethan rather than the 
Greek mode, of course, for there are usually occasional rifts of 
the merely humorous or grotesque in the rapidly unrolling mist 
of terror. At the Embassy on Broadway one will see wholesale 
peasant yrief in a Jugoslavian village after an explosion in a 
government mine, followed almost instantly by a slugging match 
between Roughhouse Riley and one of his colleagues on the 
West Coast. Communist May Day demonstrations in Paris, 
with police and workers engaged in a violent scramble, dissolve 
into a close-up of a spite fence erected by an Italian somewhere 
in this country im revenge for a neighbor’s insult. So striking 
are some of these contrasts, in fact, that one can scarcely believe 
that they are unintentionally achieved. Surely there is an indi- 
cation of a striving for some kind of effect in the following: the 
return to Austria of the Hapsburg Archduke Anton and his 
wife Ileana, surrounded by incense-swinging ecclesiastics and 
worshipful villagers; the winter carnival in Moscow—serried 
thousands of young athletes, male and female, moving along on 
skis or skating in circles to the admiration of other thousands 
of smiling, approving, and completely preoccupied spectators; a 
society racetrack in the South, with a close-up of two feverishly 
excited and rather dissipated-looking young people, one of whom 
is identified as the recent heir to one of the largest tobacco 
fortunes in America. Here everything depends, of course, on the 
recognition of items of contrast not easily translatable in other 
terms; between the expressions on the faces of the young men 
and women of the Red Square and the expressions on the faces 
of the Archduke Anton and the young tobacco prince are dif- 
ferences that lie too deep for words. Such conscious or un- 
conscious effects of montage, however, do not constitute the sole 
interest; there are also the discordances within the single frame. 
Samuel Insull reads a little speech calculated to melt the hearts 
of all self-made Americans, but something in the eyes cancels 
out the whole effect \ close-up of Hitler addressing the two 
million vathered in the Tempelhof field outside Berlin brings 


out features of that leader’s oratorical technique which should 


never have been revealed to the foreign eye. And then there is 
n the newsreel at the Embassy a close-action sequence which 
lone makes this half-hour journey to the end of the night an 


experience that causes all recent cinema experiences to fade by 
comparison. A side street in Havana jammed with groups of 
excited students protesting against the government’s May Day 
policy; a sudden rattle of machine-gun fire; the surprised groups 
scurrving in every direction, the wounded being carried off to 
shelter, the dead lying sprawled on the pavement. It is with 


relief that one closes one’s eyes for a moment before reopeniny 
them to see the United States air-mail service being turned over 
again to private companies. 

“Marionettes” (Acme) marks the unexpected return of th. 
Soviet cinema to the satirical exposé of developments in the 
bourgeois countries. It is an amusing, ingenious, and thorough); 
effective bit of political satire, and on a level of sophistication 
that is rarely reached by the Soviet directors. But its director 
happens to be the same Protosanov whose use of the chorus for 
mock-heroic effects, stylization of gesture and dialogue, and 
artificial tempo were appropriated by that most sophisticated o: 
French directors—René Clair. The essential difference between 
this film and “Le Million” is one of concentration: the satire 
in the French picture played over so many objects that it tende: 
to lapse into diffuse geniality. Here there is no doubt about 
the object, and the satire is never genial. 


DE 


WILLIAM Troy 


IDPATION DAY 


FIESTA 


Speciol Entertainment Featuring 
Perollé String Quartet 
Five days of relaxation, sports, music, 
theatre, at an Adirondack camp noted 
for its beauty and modernity. 
Private Golf Course 
The comp remains open at 
attractive June rates. 
Write for details 
1) W. 42nd St.. New York City 
COlumbus 5-6346 


LENA BARISH SAM GARLEN 
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- « AnInformal Vacation 


DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 


@ Unity House offers an experiment in comfort and well-being for 
five days of the Decoration Day week-end. For a limited group of 
150 guests Unity will open Friday, May 25th until Sunday June 3rd 
(choose any five days at the special cost rate of $16.00 . . . $4.00 per 
day . .. proportional reduction for union members.) Rooms redeco 
rated, more conveniences, 3 new tennis courts (9 in all), 2 additiono 
handball courts and a fleet of new boats and canoes will be on hand 
for the 1934 season. Informal entertainment and dancing for your 
every mood. June rate—$22 a week. 

Lackawanna R.R.—round ¢trip, incl. bus, $4.50 

Direct bus—from 3 W. 16th Street 3.95 

From Phila., phone Pennsylvania R.R. for details 


UNITY HOUSE [oXe° 


3 W. 16th Street 
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| | SUMMER HOMES _ | 














| CHILDREN-—SUMMER | 











STONYBROOK MANOR 
in Westport, Conn. 
has several charming studio bungalows 
available for an ideal vacation for par- 
ents and children—open fire-piaces and 
all modern conveniences—tennis, hand- 
ball, swimming on grounds—golf and 
salt water beach nearby. Children’s ao- 
tivities directed by trained counsellors. 
Convenient Commutation. You may rent 
or buy on moderate terms. Stonybrook 
Manor, Flatiron Bidg., N.Y., Room 1105. 


Tel. GRam. 7-0042. Eves. WAt. 9-7166. 

















For Rent for Season to Groups of YOUNG 
MEN and WOMEN (Jewish Colony) 
Furnished 3 and 4 Room Cozy 


LOG CABINS 


or Bungalows on Scenic 
SUNRISE LAKE (Mendham Road) 
orristown, J. 


% hr to New York on Lackawanna R. R. Club House, 
Tennis, Handball, Golf, Deneies Rowing, Fishing, 
ete., Inquire E. Abrams, 21 High St., Merristown, N.J. 


Tel. Morristown 4-311! or 5069 




















EVEN ROOM country house, furnished, car, 
17 acres, artists and writers colony, near Dela- 
ware River, 60 miles from N. 50 from Phila- 
elphia. Rental, full season, $200. Sale on terms. 
Phone Schneider, STuyvesant 9-4552, 








FoR RENT in Watchung Mountains, § and 7 
room cottages, furnished, all improvements. 
Tennis, li. bathing nearby. Lawns, shade. Max 
Cohen, 4 6 Somerset i Plainfield, N. 3 





V ONTCLAIR—furnished, for summer, mod- 
4 ern, 8 rooms and 3 baths. Reasonable rent to 


right tenant. 121 Inwood Ave. Montclair 2-2380. 





ERMONT: in pretty village for the season, 

eight room house comfortably furnished, elec- 
tricity, bath, lawn, garden. Reasonable. Pp. O. 
lox 137, Randolph Center, Vt. 





Two roomy cot- 
Brook, water- 
Very reasonable 


P EEKSKILL Station, 4 miles. 
tages, attractively furnished. 

tall, pool. Fine tennis court, 
nt—season. WOrth 2-1445. 





oR RE wy June to Oct., in mountains at 
Oakland, N. J. on Ramapo River, 10 room 
wuse, 3 baths, fully furnished. 3 miles from 

station, easily commuting. $350. Phone Oak 
nd 127 or address 394, c/o 7 he Nation, 





ITCHFIELD HILLS For sale or summer 
4 rental two cottages, together or separately (one 
in old remodeled farm house and seventy acres 
voods and fields) at West Cornwall, Connecticut. 
“ix and seven rooms, baths, open fireplaces, lake 
earby, extensive view. Phone Kirchway, Cort 
ndt 7-3330. 





‘HARMING one family 7-room house to rent, 
with garage, backyard. Ideal for family 
vith young children. Reasonable rental for re- 
onsible tenant. Convenient and advantageous 
all respects. 1153 E, 13th St., Brooklyn, 
‘Avarre 8-3931, 





TENNIS 


Negregated Courts (Obviating Retrieving Balls 
or 5 Courts Away) ‘ 
Greenery — Lounging Chairs 


WHITEHAVEN TENNIS COURTS 
170th St. One Block East of Grand Concourse 


Special season rate offered to those able to 
play between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. weekdays 
{ ‘LARENCE OFFEN JErome 7-0962 


INSTRUCTION 


“Manhattan School of Languages and Sciences. 
113 West 57th St. Monday to Thursday. inc! 
lel, COI. §-8652 Hours 4 to 10 PM 
rench, Russian, Spanish, English, etc. Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Mathematics, ete. reparation 
for examinations. Tourist and summer courses. 











LILLIPUT 


A healthy, happy, homelike 
camp for 4 to 11 year olds. 


very accessible. The entire staff is experienced in the 
guidance of amalt children Resident physician, 
trained nurse Highly endorsed by a and 
parents. Group of 40. Booklet. RAymond 9-4145. 
Anne Josephson, 1880 University Ave., N 








CAMP CANADOHTA FOR GIRLS 
Lake Canadohta, R.D., Union City, Pe. 
Established 1925. Modernly constructed. Well 
equipped. Intellectual and spiritual appeal. 

Select patronage, Ages 6 to 16 years. 

For further information or literature ad- 
dress: D. L. Bazell, (M.D.), Director, 2814 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WW ANTED—Few children to complete select 
progressive group 15, ages 3-12, Delaware 


County. Summer activity, guidance graduate 
teacher. $125.00. Lillian Rodin, 670 Riverside 
Drive. 





ULTURED Englishwoman would accept care 

responsibility two children (girls) six to nine 
for summer. Delightful cottage Connecticut. 
Terms reasonable. References given and expected. 
Phone Wickersham 2-3854. 





SUM MER camp for smal! group boys and girls, 
- Individual attention by experienced 

nursing schook teachers. Home environment. 

Woods. Brook. Farm. Thirty miles from N.Y. 
gg month. Riverside 9-1159 Monday to 
riday. 





BOARD—BOY 





OULD BOARD all year, very reasonably, 
high school boy, age 13-15. My boy same 
age. Hull Top Poultry Farm, Pomono, N. Y. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 








OR RENT, June 1 to 

tage in Larch 3 
York. Fully a Four rooms, kitchen, 
bath, garage, Secluded from main ro: Charm- 
ing old apple orchard at back door. One mile to 
station. Ten minutes to bus. Ten minutes to 500 
acres of public woods. All conveniences. Write 
or telephone Jane Cornell, Mamaroneck 449. 


t. 1S—Attractive cot- 
minutes from New 





HARMING 4 room apartment, delightfully 

cool and airy, view of river. Fully equipped 
kitchen. Mason Hamlin grand piano, eason- 
able rent. 290 Riverside Drive. Apt. 8 





FURNISHED ROOM 





Su NNY, large room. separate bath, in Doctor's 
bachelor home, near N. Y. U. University 
Heights. Refined cultured lady, gentleman or 
couple. Reasonable. Box 395, c/o The Nation 





POSITIONS WANTED 





OSITION WANTED—Teaching English in 

modern or experimental school by young wo- 
man, 28, with seven years’ “successful” teaching 
experience in New York State high schools. Sma!! 
salary acceptable. Personal interview if desired 
Box 392, c/o The Nation. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, expert typist. wishes 
position with possibilities. Majored in Social 
Science and English. Saiary of secondary im- 
portance, Box 398, c/o The Nation. 





HELP WANTED 





SUMMER 
Classes $1.50 monthly. Private 70¢ per hour French. 
issian, Spanish, Italian. German Native gradua 
tructors. Free trial. LOngacre 65-8310, Language kx. 
inge Centre, 156 West 45th S8t., N. Y. 


[Xpv STRIOUS woman to assist active Phila- 
lelphia druggist at housework and in drug 
store. Replies confidential. Box 393, c/o The 
Nation. 









Cifts 


to your FRIENDS 
ond RELATIVES 


"USSR: 


TORGSIN STORES 


carry an extensive line of high quality 
suits, dresses, coats, shoes; cotton, silk 
and woolen goods; food stuffs, household 
utensils, soaps, tobaccos, sweets and 
countless other articles, (imported and 
domestic). 

All these can be obtained at TORGSIN 
by your relatives, 1F YOU SEND THEM 
A TORGSIN ORDER. 


e 
The Dollar buys now more 
than ever in the Soviet Union 


For Torgsin orders visit your 
local bank or auhorized agent 





General 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Representative in U.S.A. 











O 


Sold here without profit. Ask f 
slselad price list and appreciations ~ 
famous mes. 


None may Ceorge's —sent free. 
call himself Books 


educated in social thought (says 

Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac- 

juaintance with the great writings of Henry George. 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 

16 Park Piace, New York City 

SUPPORTED BY ENOOWMENTS 


OPEN SHELF oO | 





















READ... 


The 
MONTHLY 
REVIEW 


A Non-Partisan Publication for Profes- 


sional Men and Women; devoted to 
Literature, Economics, and Politics. The 
only magazine dealing specifically and 
exclusively with the problems of American 
professionals. 

June issue on stands now—20c¢ a copy or 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 
The Monthly Review 


Joseph Koven, Editor 
P. oO. Box 155 Plainfield, N. J. 


EXCHANG E 


NE, YORK faculty family desires exchange 
July, Au ust, of apartment, for home in col- 
lege town near New York. Box 396, c/o The Nation. 
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Unity Minus % Equals 14 


CCASIONAL readers of The Nation, who buy a copy at the news- 
stand now and then because they see displayed on the cover some 


title of unusual interest to themselves, miss all the big moments in between. 


True—the magazine does feature, from time to time, an isolated article of 
extraordinary timeliness and interest that is not related, at least superficially, 
to the general run of its contents. But in the main, The Nation is a motion 
picture of the highly fluid American scene, “shot” against a background of 


the world drama from which it can never entirely disengage itself. 


So no single issue of The Nation is in itself a unit. What was begun last 
week is continued this week and will probably be elaborated still further 
next week. And that which was first discussed a year ago recurs today in 
the light of the startling and sometimes fundamental changes wrought by 


time operating at its double-quick modern tempo. 


It is as a motion picture that The Nation can be of maximum interest and 
service to you. No part can be neglected without subtracting from unity. 
No issue can be passed unread without sacrificing, to some extent, a well 


rounded knowledge of today and its broader affairs. 


8 


$ That is why we suggest that you send us now your 13-week $ 


introductory subscription at the special price of only one dollar. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


For the enclosed $1 enter my 13-week subscription at once. 
Name Address 


Street State 


Extra Postage: Foreign, 25c; Canadian 13c 
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